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PART I 
THE HISTORY OF THE TOWER 





A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE 
TOWER OF LONDON 


ESTLING deep beside the Thames stands 
the grey old Tower of London, a grim 
sentinel on the ramparts of London, 

which has so stood for wellnigh nine centuries, the 
oldest fortress, palace and prison in Europe. 

Not long after William the Conqueror came to 
London by way of the Battle of Hastings, he 
commenced to build the Tower of London on the 
same site as had been chosen by Julius Cesar, 
more than a thousand years before. Both these 
great soldiers agreed that the position admirably 
served two purposes, the one to overawe the tur- 
bulent and hostile people of London, and the 
other to guard the approaches from the sea. 

William the Conqueror commenced with the 
White Tower which is the central keep, whilst 
his successors on the throne continued to improve 
the defences till the Tower of London took the 
form in which we now behold it. The chiefest 
amongst these royal architects were William Rufus, 
Henry III and Edward I, whilst the broadening and 
deepening of the moat took place in the reign of 
Richard Coeur de Lion. 

The Tower of London, old as it is, is not a ruin, 
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but is garrisoned and inhabited as in days of yore, 
and though the King no longer lives there, having 
in Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle more 
convenient dwellings, yet he could if he were so 
minded take up his abode therein, for to this day 
the Tower of London is one of the Royal Palaces. 

The Tower when it was first built, and for many 
succeeding centuries, was not only the palace of 
the reigning monarch, but was also the strongest 
and most important fortress in England. Apart 
from its impregnability and the strength of its 
garrison and armament, the walls of the Tower 
enclosed all the insignia of sovereignty. Here to 
be found were the arsenal, the mint, the treasure, 
the Crown Jewels; here, too, was the King’s 
Court and the Courts of Justice. In the lesser 
towers and in the casemate were lodgings for the 
IXing’s ministers and retainers, as well as barracks 
for the soldiers of the garrison. Thus complete in 
itself the Tower of London wes long considered the 
key to the kingdom, so that the first aim of those 
who wished to retain or usurp the sovereignty was 
to seize the Tower. 

So strong was the Tower considered that it was 
never seriously attacked, and only changed hands 
on one or two occasions through the treachery of 
those within. It was bombarded from across the 
river by Sir Thomas Wyatt, who rebelled against 
Queen Mary in 1554, and perhaps some of the 
stone cannon balls found when the moat was 
drained, and now to be seen in the Beauchamp 
Tower, came from his cannons, but no damage was 
done to the fortifications. 

As the science of war progressed and new imple- 
ments of war were invented, the Tower began to 
lose its value as a fortress. The sovereign no 
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longer dwelt there ; the treasure and the Mint were 
removed though the Crown Jewels remained; 
the Courts of Justice no longer held their sittings 
there; so that this old landmark of England 
might well from neglect have fallen into ruin and 
decay. It was indeed very much on the downward 
path some hundred years ago when the Duke of 
Wellington became Constable of the Tower. The 
Duke, chiefly in the interests of the health of the 
garrison—for the Tower was then and had been 
for centuries a most unhealthy spot—first drained 
the moat, a filthy stagnant pool into which not 
only had all the rubbish and excreta of the Tower 
been poured for centuries, but into which also 
fell the drainage of Shoreditch and Houndsditch, 
and then cleared out the mean huts and shanties 
swarming with unclean people which blocked the 
broadway between the inner and outer ballium 
walls. 

The cleansing of this Augean stable was effected 
with the approval of Queen Victoria, for it is one 
of the ancient privileges of the Constable of the 
Tower that he may confer personally with the 
Sovereign, and this first move led to greater results. 
For Queen Victoria went farther than the Duke, 
and inaugurated a complete restoration of the 
ruined battlements and towers. With the aid of 
Salvin—an architect of skill and historic feeling— 
and by consulting old plans of the Tower, a complete 
renovation was made, so that this ancient fortress 
now stands in form and feature much as it appeared 
to the people of England during the centuries of 
its greatest historic interest. 

Though the Tower could not stand a bombard- 
ment from modern guns, yet during the Great War 
it escaped unscathed from a German bombardment 
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from the air. Thus one bomb fell into the dry 
moat to the west and, burrowing deep down, failed 
to burst ; a second hit the railings on the far side 
of the moat to the north and, bursting, did some 
damage to the houses in Postern Row, but did the 
Tower no harm. A third bomb hit the Mint, which 
is beyond the moat to the north-east, and there 
caused some thirty or forty casualties, but again 
the Tower was unscathed. The fourth bomb fell 
by St. Thomas Tower into the river, and there 
raised a great fountain of water, but did no harm. 
There was only one casualty caused by the Germans 
in the Tower during the Great War, and that was 
a pigeon which died of shock during one of the 
raids and was found dead on Tower Green. 

When William the Conqueror decided to build 
the Tower, he could find no stone near at hand 
or easily procurable in England ; he therefore sent 
to Caen in Normandy for the hard white stone 
there to be quarried. It was this white stone which 
gave its name to the central keep known to this 
day as the White Tower. Traces of this same 
white stone may also be seen in one or two of the 
older minor towers, such as the Bloody Tower. 

To some perhaps the human touch in the history 
of the Tower is of more interest than the grey old 
walls, for indeed it has seen strange deeds and 
great personalities, many glories and many tragedies. 
In early days we hear more of the Kings and their 
courtiers, great banquets held in the Banqueting 
Hall of the White Tower, and tournaments held 
on Tower Green. It was an established custom 
that the King should reside at the Tower before 
his coronation, and thence set out in great pro- 
cession to be crowned at Westminster. Before him 
rode the newly-made Knights of the Bath, and 
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before and after rode the great personages of the 
realm. 

A little later, when the Kings had built other 
palaces amidst more open surroundings, it became 
the custom to use the Tower as a State prison for 
great and important prisoners. As early as 1296, 
John de Baliol King of Scots, who had been defeated 
at the battle of Dunbar by Edward I, was sent 
as a prisoner to the Tower, and there lodged in 
the Banqueting Hall of the White Tower. His 
son, Prince Edward of Scotland, was captured at 
the same battle, and was also imprisoned in the 
Tower. After six months’ imprisonment the King 
of Scots was handed over to John de Pontiserra, 
the Papal Nuncio and Bishop of Winchester, on 
condition that he would henceforth take up his 
abode abroad, which terms he gladly accepted. 

In the following century another Scottish King 
came to the Tower as a prisoner. King David of 
Scotland, being defeated and taken prisoner at 
the battle of Nevill’s Cross in Durham, on January 
2nd, 1347, was held to ransom and sent to the White 
Tower, occupying probably the same apartment as 
had John de Baliol. The ransom demanded was 
£100,000, and it was ten years before King David 
could meet this obligation and thereby gain his 
release. 

King John of France with his son Philip, taken 
prisoners by the Black Prince at the battle of 
Poictiers (1856), were held to ransom and im- 
prisoned in the Tower. It was five years before 
the ransom of 3,000,000 gold crowns could be 
collected and paid for the release of the prisoners. 

Not many years later, in 1406, Henry IV inter- 
cepted on his way to France, James the young 
son of Robert II of Scotland, and placed him 
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in the Tower. King Robert died that same year, 
so that young James became King of Scotland. 
He was still kept a prisoner, but at large and well 
treated for nineteen years, during which period 
he married an Englishwoman, Lady Jane Beaufort. 
In 1424 King James was allowed to return to his 
throneand kingdom. He was, however, assassinated 
twelve years later. 

Another King, who in his case came to an un- 
timely end in the Tower in 1483, was Edward V. 
He was only twelve or thirteen years old, and was, 
together with his younger brother Richard Duke 
of York, foully murdered in the Bloody Tower, as 
is elsewhere related.* 

In Tudor days three Queens were prisoners here, 
and all three left it by way of the scaffold. These 
were Queen Anne Boleyn and Queen Katherine 
Howard—two of the six wives of Henry VIII— 
and Lady Jane Grey, the Queen of Nine Days. 

Queen Anne Boleyn and Queen Katherine Howard 
both fell under the displeasure of Henry VIII, 
and were tried and sentenced to death by beheading, 
on what we should now call somewhat slender and 
doubtful evidence. 

Lady Jane Grey fell a victim to the political 
ambitions of her father the Duke of Suffolk and 
of her father-in-law the Duke of Northumberland. 
Her reign was a short one of only nine days, and 
then she faced death on the scaffold on Tower 
Green.t 

Besides Kings and Queens many great noblemen 
and great celebrities were, throughout the centuries, 
imprisoned in the Tower. Amongst these was 
Charles duc d’Orleans, who was taken prisoner in 
1415 at the battle of Agincourt by Henry V, and 

* See page 113. t See page 132. 
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being held to ransom at 300,000 golden crowns 
was sent to the Tower till it was collected. This 
took twenty-five years, during which period the 
duc d’Orleans remained a prisoner in the White 
Tower. 

Sir Thomas More, Lord Chancellor of Ergland, 
and perhaps the greatest man of his age, was 
thrown into prison at the Tower in 1534 for refusing 
to acknowledge the supremacy of Henry VIII after 
his quarrel with the Pope. He was tried and 
executed in the following year.* 

The three bishops Cranmer, Ridley and Latimer 
were together prisoners in the Tower in 1555, 
sharing a common dungeon in the Bloody Tower. 
They were later tried and condemned for heresy, 
and were burnt at the stake at Oxford, where the 
Martyrs’ Memorial erected in their honour may 
be seen. 

The death of Henry Perey Earl of Northumber- 
land, in the Bloody Tower, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, had the same elements of tragedy as 
may be found in many other cases. The Earl 
was imprisoned on the charge of treason but had 
not been brought to trial when, after a year of not 
too irksome imprisonment, came to him the mid- 
night assassin. During the day of Sunday, June 
21st, 1585, his three personal servants were placed 
under arrest on some trumped-up charge, and in 
their place was sent one Thomas Bailiff to wait 
upon his lordship. In the middle of that same 
night Bailiff raised the hue and cry, and when the 
watch hurried to him declared that the Earl had 
committed suicide. 

Sir Owen Hopton, the Lieutenant of the Tower, 
was hastily summoned and found the Earl lying 

* See page 125. 
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in bed with the bed-clothes drawn up over him 
in orderly fashion. Pulling them down, he found 
the bed soaked with blood which had flown froin 
dagger thrusts in the left breast. The Lieutenant 
immediately went off to report the occurrence, 
and on his return noticed a pistol lying on the 
ground which had not been there before. Bailiff 
at once volunteered the suggestion that the Earl 
had first shot himself and then had thrown the 
pistol away. This seemed to Sir Owen Hopton 
an extraordinary statement considering that he 
had himself seen the dagger marks on his first 
visit: nor would he believe that a dying man 
would so carefully arrange his bed-clothes over 
him. These views he apparently gave in his 
evidence, but this was suppressed and the official 
announcement was made that the Earl had died 
by his own hand. 

Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, from boyhood 
a great favourite of Queen Elizabeth, came to a 
prison in the Tower and the scaffold on Tower 
Green in 1601, on the charge of conspiring “‘ against 
the Queen’s life and liberty and to seize her person.” 
Mixed up with the fatal end of Robert Devereux, 
Karl of Essex, is the mysterious story of a ring, 
which is told later.* 

It is curious how often the title of Essex has 
been connected with the Tower, and often fatally. 
The first was Geoffry de Mandeville, Earl of Essex, 
Constable of the Tower, who took to highway 
robbery and was killed whilst thus engaged in 
the reign of Stephent. Thomas Cromwell, Earl 
of Essex, imprisoned and beheaded on Tower Hill 
by Henry VIII. Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex. 
Arthur Capel, Earl of Essex, murdered in the 

* See page 141. T See page 118. 
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Yeomen Gaoler’s quarters in the reign of James IT. 
The Countess of Essex concerned in the murder 
of Sir Thomas Overbury* in the Bloody Tower. 
And lastly, Lieutenant-General Algernon Capel, Earl 
of Essex, Constable of the Tower, 1707. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, one of the most celebrated 
prisoners in Tower history, was imprisoned first 
and last for some fifteen years, during the rcigns 
of Queen Elizabeth and James I. His story is told 
elsewhere.f 

A prisoner at the same time as Sir Walter Raleigh 
in the Bloody Tower was Sir Thomas Overbury, 
who came to a dreadful end. 

It might almost seem that the Tower could 
only be a place of gloom and oppression, but there 
were indeed long periods, especially in its earlier 
days, when it was none of these things but rather 
a place of feasting and junketing, of great tourna- 
ments and festive parties on the river. All the 
earlier Kings had their palace here and lived here 
surrounded by their courtiers, and the most beautiful 
ladies in the land shed their light upon it. The 
Tower stood out in the country amidst green fields 
and forest trees, and the knights and their ladies 
could find sport of all kinds—whcether falconry or 
boar-hunting or birding, as it was called—within 
easy ride. Minstrels and jesters and jugglers and 
mummers whiled away the long evenings, and 
love and laughter mocked the grim walls 

So too again when the tragic Tudor and Stuart 
days had passed, the Tower became a peaceful 
garrisoned fortress, and so remained till the Great 
War, when an echo of old tragedies came back. 

At crack of any dawn a short, sharp volley 
might tell the listener that another German spy 

* See page 145. T See page 155. 
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had met. the fate of spies, whilst German air raiders 
day and night made the Tower their target. These, 
however, were but temporary lapses towards the 
gloomy past, and the old Tower is now back 
its serene self and lives its quiet old age as old 
Towers should in peace and contentment. 


OFFICERS OF THE TOWER 


HE Tower of London is a fortress and 

Royal Palace, and is by the King placed 

in charge of three executive officers. 
These are: 

The Constable. 

The Lieutenant. 

The Major and Resident Governor. | 

The office of Constable of the Tower is one of the 
oldest in England, dating back to within a few 
years of the Conquest. The first Constable was 
Geoffrey de Mandeville, a Norman knight appointed 
by William the Conqueror, and since that date 
to the present time the Constable has reigned 
supreme within the Tower. He is one of the few 
of his subjects who is authorised to correspond 
direct with the King, and this privilege he can use 
when occasion arises. But long years ago, when 
the Tower was a most unsavoury and depressing 
spot to live in, the Constable gave up his residence 
there, and delegated his routine duties to the 
Lieutenant of the Tower. 

The Lieutenant thus in Tudor and Stuart days 
came more into prominence, and for him Henry VIII 
built the Lieutenant’s Lodgings, not only for his 
own accommodation but also for that of prisoners 
of distinction committed to the Tower for the 
graver offences, such as treason, rebellion and the 
like. The Lieutenant in his turn, some three 
hundred years ago, found the Tower a dreadful 
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place to live in, so he too following the example 
of the Constable, obtained leave to live outside, 
and handed over the current duties to his deputy 
who was styled either a Deputy-Lieutenant or a 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

These Deputy-Lieutenants or Lieutenant-Gover- 
nors had under them what we should now call 
a Staff Officer, who was entitled the Major of the 
Tower. After about one hundred and fifty years 
these Deputies were found to be superfluous, so 
that it came about that the Major* who remained 
assumed the direct link which connected the Con- 
stable and the Lieutenant with the Tower, and 
being now the representative of the Constable, 
moved into the Lieutenant’s Lodgings, and the title 
of these was apparently of set purpose changed, 
so that the building is now called the King’s House, 
oe Queen’s House, according to whether a king or 
queen is on the throne, 

The Constable has no residence in the Tower, 
but the Lieutenant is required to occupy his old 
quarters—the Lieutenant’s Lodgings—for two 
months in the year. 

The garrison of the Tower consists of a battalion 
of the Guards, who are under their own Commanding 
Officer for training, discipline, ete., but when 
under arms as guards and sentrics are at the Con- 
stable’s disposal. Nor can any troops be moved 
into or out of the Tower except with the Constable’s 
consent. 


* Now known as the Major and Resident Governor. 


THE YEOMEN WARDERS 


HE first familiar sight which meets one 
who now enters the Tower is the uniform 
of the Yeomen of the Guard, so intimately 

connected not only with the Tower, but with the 
Kings of England. If the visit happens to be on 
one of the calendar days, such as the King’s or 
Queen’s birthday, or the anniversary of Their 
Majesties’ accession to the throne, or on such like 
marked days, or on a Sunday, the Yeomen will be 
found clothed in scarlet and gold, but on ordinary 
days in their undress uniform of dark blue and red ; 
at all times, however, wearing the old “ beefeater ”’ 
shaped hat, which is on high days and _ holidays 
adorned with ribbons and bows of red, white, and 
blue. 

The section of the Yeomen of the Guard per- 
manently stationed at the Tower are known as 
Yeomen Warders, and trace their “ fellowship ” 
back to a period almost as old as the Tower itself. 
They are selected from sergeants of the Army of 
long and distinguished service, and rank as 
sergeants-major with warrant rank. They are 
taken impartially from every branch of the 
Service, and are appointed by the Constable of 
the Tower. 

The chief dignitary amongst the Yeomen Warders 
is the Chief Warder, who for many centuries was 
known as the Yeoman Porter, for it was his duty— 
as it still is—to lock the Gates of the Tower every 
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night, a ceremony described elsewhere.* Next to 
him comes the Yeoman Gaoler, whose duty it was— 
and is—to carry the Axe before a State prisoner 
both on his way to and returning from his trial. 
If the prisoner had been found guilty the edge 
of the Axe was turned towards him on the return 
journey. The last time it was used was in 1820, 
but the Yeoman Gaoler and his Axe stand ready 
when and where required. 

There are some forty Yeomen Warders whose 
duty it is to patrol the Tower precincts, to take 
duty at the Gates and also at various parts of the 
Tower, and they are sworn in as special constables, 
so as to have the same authority as the police in 
dealing with crowds of visitors. They are well 
learned in the history of the Tower and readily 
place their knowledge and assistance at the service 
of visitors. On application to the Resident Gover- 
nor, the assistance of a Yeoman may be obtained 
as a personal guide, a small fee being paid into the 
Yeomen Warders’ Box for this privilege. 

* See page 178, 
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PLAN OF THE TOWER 


THE TOWER DESCRIBED 


HE Tower of London consists of the 
central keep known as the White Tower, 
and two encircling defensive walls, 

called the Inner and Outer Ballium walls, and 
outside these is the broad moat of Richard 
Coeur de Lion. At suitable intervals along the 
inner and outer walls are built small towers and 
strong points to aid in the defence. Of these 
small towers there are eighteen, of which thirteen 
are on the inner wall, and four ali facing the 
river, on the outer wall. On the outer side of 
the moat stands the Middle Tower, through the 
gateway of which the Tower of London is entered. 
On the outer ballium wall are also two bastions 
placed at the north-east and north-west corners, 
and constructed to mount cannous. From which 
it may be gathered that strength in walls. faccs 
the river Thames, whilst strength in guns faces 
London. 

Between the White Tower and the inner ballium 
wall is a broad stretch which includes Tower Green, 
the parade ground where tournaments were held, 
and the space where the Queen’s Garden flourished, 
thus giving a fair field of fire should the first two 
lines of defence be captured. So also between the 
outer and inner ballium walls is a broadway which 
assaulting troops must cross fully exposed to the 
troops defending the inner walls. Right round the 
parapets of both walls ran a parapet way, so that 
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the garrison could be the more easily reinforced at 
threatened points. 

Along the river front is the Tower Wharf built 
by Henry III, partly to protect the Tower from 
erosion by the river, but also as a military pre- 
caution. The area covered by the Tower of London, 
including the moat, is thirteen acres. It is roughly 
four square, the outside perimetre measuring some 
1,200 yards. 

On entering the Tower, after passing through the 
barrier where once stood the Bulwark Gate,* we 
come to the MippLe Tower, which guards the 
approach to the bridge leading across the moat. 
Here is mounted the Spur Guard, which furnishes 
the sentry posted at the aforementioned barrier. 
Over the gateway of the Middle Tower are the 
royal arms of ancient date and much worn by time, 
now frequented by birds wishing to build their 
nests, though their efforts are discouraged by those 
whose duty it is to preserve this relic of the past. 
The guard room is to our right and the Yeomen 
Warders’ Library to our left as we pass under the 
arch of the Middle Tower, whilst above are the 
quarters of a Yeoman Warder. 

Crossing the bridge which leads from the Middle 
Tower to the Byward Tower, it will be noticed 
that the Moar is now dry, on the left being gravelled 
over as a parade and recreation ground for the 
troops, and on the right turfed as a bowling green 
for the Yeomen Warders. As before mentioned it 
was the Duke of Wellington, when he was Constable 
of the Tower, who caused the moat to be drained 
off and filled in. For centuries the garrison and 

* Plans for re-erecting the Bulwark Gate were matured before 


the Great War, and no doubt in due course the work will be 
taken in hand. 
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residents in the Tower had thrown their slops into 
the moat, whilst the drainage of Shoreditch and 
Houndsditch also fell into it. The Tower was 
consequently an exceedingly unhealthy place, and 
as this naturally affected the efficiency of the troops, 
the Duke removed the evil. Since then the garrison 
of the Tower has become one of the most healthy in 
England. Formerly the bridge on which we now 
stand was a drawbridge, which could be raised for 
the better security of the fortress. 

Having thus easily passed this peril we come to 
the Bywarp Tower, which gives first access to 
the defences. The Byward ‘Tower is so called 
because here had to be given—and still has to be 
given—the byword or password of the day, by all 
who wish to pass in atnight. That the King himself 
might not so be inconvenienced, there is a special 
entry from the river called the Queen’s Steps, 
which no one but the sovereign may use, and which 
a sentry guards by day and night. These steps 
give entry to the fortress behind the main gate 
of the Byward Tower. Two very ancient doors 
opening at right angles to each other, with a space 
between, show how the King’s entry was made 
additionally secure. 

Over the main gateway of the Byward Tower, 
through which we pass, is to be seen a portcullis, 
which is let down by a curious and perhaps unique 
device which may be seen in the passage above. 
On either side as we pass through the gateway 
are small doors, the one on the right leading into 
the Yeoman Warders’ Hall, and the other into a 
similar chamber reserved for their use and con- 
venience. Both these chambers are circular, with 
groined roofs. In the Warders’ Hall are several 
objects of great interest and of ancient origin. 
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Amongst these is the Staff, a thick twisted thorn 
branch, which the Yeoman Warder on duty stand- 
ing on the wharf used to hold up as a signal to a 
passing ship that she must anchor and send ashore 
the dues in kind which the Constable of the Tower 
was authorised to exact from her. 

Inside the door of the Wardcrs’ Hall stands a 
grandfather clock made in 1679, and which still 
keeps perfect time. There are many other objeccs 
of interest in this Hall which friends of the Warders 
are on privileged occasions shown. 

In the upper story of the Byward Tower are the 
quarters of the Yeoman Porter, or as he is now called 
the Chief Warder, who is responsible for the locking 
of the gates at night, a ceremony which will be 
described later.* 

Water Having now passed through the gateway of the 
: Byward Tower, we find ourselves in WATER LANE, 
by which name this portion of the broadway which 
runs round between the outer and inner defences 
is known. ‘Towering above us to the left are the 
inner defences known as the Inner Ballium Wall, 
whilst to our right run the much lower outer defences, 
called the Outer Ballium Wall. 

Proceeding along Water Lane we come suc- 
cessively to St. Thomas Tower, the Cradle Tower 
and the Well Tower, which together with the 
Middle and Byward Towers already mentioned 
form the strong points of the defence on the river 
front. 

St.Thomas ST. THOMAS TOWER was built by Henry III to 
rower and defend the main entrance into the fortress from 
Gate. the river, and stands over the great gateway known 
now for several centuries as the Trarrors GATE. 
The Traitors Gate had originally nothing to do 

* See page 178, 
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with traitors or other criminals; it was merely a 
useful mode of entry when the river was a much 
more convenient and easy thoroughfare than the 
rough roads and tracks which led to the Tower. 
It was not till Tudor times that political prisoners 
accused or suspected of treason or traitorous designs 
came in large nunybers to pass through these gloomy 
gates. 

The gates as we see them are much the same as 
they were from the beginning, but as one beam or 
another rotted and gave way another replaced it, 
thus the old gate has been so patched and renewed 
from time to time that probably little of the original 
woodwork remains. The effect of a river entrance 
is also somewhat diminished owing to the draining 
of the moat, but a connecting link remains in the 
old rusted ring at the left-hand corner of the Bloody 
Tower just opposite, to which boats on arrival were 
tied. The steps from the river were then much 
nearer to the Bloody Tower, and the broad roadway 
between the present steps and the Bloody Tower 
non-existent. 

The naming of St. Thomas Tower has a curious 
origin. To make safe this main entrance from the 
river Henry III determined to build a strong 
tower over it. The arch he planned has a span 
of 60 feet, with a very flat trajectory, and is without 
a keystone. The builders working from both 
sides would get to a certain point, and then the 
arch would collapse. Therefore after several at- 
tempts they came to Henry III and declared that 
it was useless proceeding, for all the work they 
did in the day was undone at night by the ghost 
of Thomas 4 Becket. Now Henry II, the father 
of Henry III, was held in some measure to have 
been mixed up with the murder of Thomas a Becket, 
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moreover Thomas a Becket had at one time been 
Constable of the Tower. Therefore Henry III 
decided to pacify Thomas & Becket, both as a ghost 
and as a late Constable, by building an oratory 
to him and naming this tower after him. The 
oratory still exists in the south-east turret, and this 
tower has from that day for some seven hundred 
years borne the name of St. Thomas Tower. 

The CrapLE Tower, which comes next, has aoueas 
nothing to do with infants or their cradles, but 
is so named because there is through it a sub- 
sidiary entrance from the moat into the fortress. 
When the main entrance through the Traitors 
Gate was congested or otherwise in use, relief 
boats could move along the moat to the Cradle 
Tower, where was installed a cradle or lift, such as 
may be seen on locks on any river, whereby the 
boats or the goods they contained could be lifted 
and passed in to the interior. The Cradle Tower 
was in bygone days used as a prison for less 
important prisoners, and hence one celebrated 
escape was made by Father Gerard, a Jesuit priest 
who had been tortured and was a prisoner in the 
Salt Tower over the way. In the Cradle Tower 
he had a friend—another prisoner—a priest named 
John Arden. By the kindness of the Warders, 
Father Gerard was allowed to visit this friend, 
and the two consulting together managed to procure 
a piece of lead with a long thin string wound round 
it. They also arranged that on a certain dark 
night a boat should conceal itself under the wall 
of the Wharf close by. All went well, and on the 
night agreed upon the two priests went on to the 
roof of the Cradle Tower, the leaden weight was 
thrown over the boat, and the crew attached a 
stout cord to the thin string. ‘This the priests drew 
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up and fastened to one of the turrets of the Cradle 
Tower. Then they both climbed down the rope 
into the boat and escaped to France. It was a 
wonderful piece of endurance and will power on the 
part of Father Gerard, for his hands at the time 
were so maimed from torture that it was not till 
five months later that he regained the sense of 
touch. The Cradle Tower is now no longer a 
prison but is occupied by a Yeoman Warder and 
his family. 

How the WELL Tower came by its name has 
never been explained, for no well exists in it, nor 
from careful examination ever has existed. It is 
therefore conjectured that this minor tower was 
named after some forgotten person named Well 
or Wells, as are other towers, such as the Martin 
and Wakefield. Another suggestion is that the 
oubliette, a form of well, was beneath this tower. 
An oubliette existed at one time within the fortress, 
and it was probably either in the Well Tower or 
St. Thomas Tower, for it had to be so sited that 
the rising tide flooded it, and incidentally drowned 
the prisoner sentenced to this form of death. The 
Well Tower was used as a prison for less important 
prisoners, priests and laymen, but was considered 
too close to the river for the safekeeping of rich 
and important prisoners. There are several in- 
scriptions left on the walls by prisoners. Amongst 
these is one which reads: ‘As for the vicious 
such they are as is the needles flye.”” which puzzled 
the experts for some time. The solution reads: 
‘* As for the vicious such they are, as is they needless 
fly.” In other words: ‘‘ The wicked flee when 
no man pursueth.” The Well Tower is now occupied 
as a quarter by a Yeoman Warder. 

These are the only four towers which stand on 
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the outer wall and, as we have seen, all face the 
river. The other strong points on the outer wall 
are the Brass Mount Battery or Bastion, and the 
Legge Mount Battery or Bastion, which occupy the 
bastions at the north-east and north-west corners of 
the fortress, and have emplacements for cannons. 

The Brass Mount Bastion probably owes its Brass 
name to having been armed with brass cannons, Bastion. 
whilst the LEGGE Mount Bastion is named after tegge 
George Legge, Lord Dartmouth, who was appointed Mount. 
Constable of the Tower in 1684, and held the post 
for some years. 

Between these two bastions on the north face Houh » 
of the Tower is the Nortu Bastion, which is of 
no historic interest. 

Tucked under the outer wall on three sides of Casemates 
the Tower are the CASEMATES, a continuous series 
of quarters or other conveniences for the Yeomen 
Warders and their families, as well as for the garri- 
son. Close to the Well Tower, in the eastern 
casemate may be seen the row of prisons in 
which spies and other prisoners were imprisoned 
during the Great War, with a guard-room alongside. 
These have now been turned into quarters for 
married men. 

Prisoners sentenced to death during the Great 
War were for better security kept in an ordinary 
jail, and were only brought to the Tower on the 
evening before their execution. At the same time 
would arrive a firing party of the Guards under a 
sergeant from Wellington Barracks, whose duty 
it was to shoot the prisoner. The place of execution 
was inside the miniature rifle range, a covered 
building which stands between the Martin and 
Constable Towers. 

At dawn the shooting party would form up in 
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two lines facing each other inside the gallery. — 
The prisoner was then led in by his guards and, 
passing between the two lines of soldiers, was 
conducted to a chair at the end of the gallery. 
Into the chair he was strapped and his eyes ban- 
daged. The shooting party then silently wheeled 
inwards, and on a given signal fired a volley. Death 
was in all cases instantaneous. In all only eleven 
prisoners found guilty of espionage by the Judges 
of the High Court were shot at the Tower during 
the Great War. Of these only one was anyway 
notable. This was Lieutenant Lodi, an officer of 
the Reserve of the German Navy, a brave and 
patriotic officer who died like a gentleman. The 
rest were merely commercially-minded persons— 
Germans, Dutch, Swedish, Turkish, Peruvian, 
Uruguan, Brazilian—all out to make money at this 
risky trade. 

Sir Roger Casement, a renegade Irishman, was 
also a prisoner in the Tower, but he was not con- 
sidered worthy of death by shooting, and was sent 
to Pentonville and there hanged as a felon. 

We come now to the inner defences—the Inner 
Ballium Wall, a much stronger and a more com- 
manding circumvallation, and supported by no 
less than thirteen towers as strong points. 

Let us take each of these in turn, commencing 
with the Bloody Tower and working round in the 
same direction as the hands of a clock till we get 
back to the neighbouring Wakefield Tower, thus 
completing the circle. 

The Bloody The BLoopy Tower, which was originally known 
as the Garden Tower, became so named from the 
succession of tragedies which have happened within 
its walls, amongst which the murder of the young 
Princes in their sleep has appealed to the tender 
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imagination of centuries. The chamber in which 
this murder was committed has been roughly 
reconstructed, and may be seen on the upper floor. 
The Bloody Tower before it acquired that name 
was probably nothing but a guard-room in which 
lay the soldiers of the guard which kept the main 
gate leading into the inner fortress. This main gate 
is of great strength and has as an additional defence 
a portcullis which is still in working order, the 
great windlass by means of which it is lowered and 
raised being open to view when we enter the Bloody 
Tower. 

Henry Percy Earl of Northumberland was, 
next to the young Princes, the most noteworthy 
prisoner who, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was 
murdered in this tower. He was stabbed to death 
in his bed. The dagger gave place to poison in 
the case of Sir Thomas Overbury, for after trying, 
it is said, some two dozen potent poisons—including 
a powder made from ground-up spiders—the murder 
was at length effected, though not by the spiders.* 

Sir Walter Raleigh was for some fifteen years a 
prisoner in this tower, but for his execution he was 
taken to Palace Yard at Westminster. Whilst a 
prisoner he wrote his “‘ History of the World,”’ an 
early copy of which—presented by Sir Charles 
Wakefield, Lord Mayor of London—may be seen 
in his old prison. 

The three Bishops, Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, 
were here imprisoned, and later met their fate 
at the stake at Oxford. 

Archbishop Laud was for three years a prisoner 
in this fatal spot and then laid his head on the 
block on Tower Hill. 

Another prisoner who added to the sanguinary 

* See page 145. Tt See page 155. 
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title of this prison was Judge Jeffreys, he of the 
Bloody Assizes, which were held after the Monmouth 
rebellion. He however escaped the cord and the 
axe by judiciously drinking himself to death whilst 
a prisoner awaiting trial. 

These few tragedies, out of the many that have 
occurred there, sufficiently account for the title 
which clings to this blood-stained edifice. 

When the Bloody Tower ceased to be used as a 
prison, the interior was structurally altered and 
it was turned into quarters for a Yeoman Warder. 
Thus it remained for some centuries till increased 
interest in the building and its tragic history caused 
it, some few years before the Great War, to be 
thrown open to the public. An endeavour was 
made to alter the interior back to its earlier form, 
a complete realisation of this project being only 
restricted by the necessity for arranging for the 
ingress and egress of the large crowds wishing to 
visit it. 

Thus we find on the ground floor, which is on 
the level of Tower Green, a large chamber with 
an open fire-place which was no doubt a common 
room and place of confinement for several prisoners, 
perhaps eight or nine at a time. Above appears to 
have been an upper story probably divided off 
into small cells or prison rooms for the separate 
confinement of prisoners. But only one of these 
small rooms has been reconstructed, that already 
mentioned as the scene of the murder of the young 
Princes. This too is only roughly outlined and 
does not claim to be an exact replica of the room. 
In the corner, however, may be seen the small door, 
walled up ages ago, through which the murderers 
entered the chamber. 

This entry was effected by way of Raleigh’s Walk, 
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so named much later because up and ‘“‘ down this 
parapet walk Sir Walter Raleigh used to take his 
exercise.” In those days this parapet walk ran 
right round the inner defences passing in and out 
of the lesser towers, so that there should be free 
passage between all sentries on the walls, thereby 
facilitating the reinforcement of threatened points. 
Thus Sir Walter Raleigh had not only the few 
yards now left open, but could walk along the 
parapet to the Lieutenant’s Lodgings, where he 
dined. 

The next tower we come to is the BELL TOWER, 
standing at the south-west corner of the inner 
defences. This tower was added to the defences 
probably in the reign of Richard Cceur de Lion, 
in 1190 or thereabouts. The base consists of ten 
feet of solid masonry and earth, and above this 
are two circular chambers with walls eight feet 
thick, used as prisons for those of high degree. 
Both the Princess Elizabeth before she became 
a queen, and the Duke of Monmouth after failing 
to become a king, were here prisoners. One inscrip- 
tion left on the walls many hundred years ago 
by some unknown prisoner, reads : 


** Bi tortyre straynge my troyth was tried 
Yet of my liberty denied.” 


(““ By torture strange my truth was tried yet 
of my liberty denied.’’) 

On the top of the Bell Tower is the belfry from 
which the name of this tower is derived. Here 
hangs the bell which to this day is tolled when all 
strangers must at nightfall leave the Tower precincts. 

Flanking the Bell Tower on two sides are the 
LiguTENANT’s Loperngs, built by Henry VIII for 
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the accommodation of the Lieutenant of the 
Tower, with additional rooms in the west wing 
for prisoners of importance and high degree. 
Amongst these was Queen Anne Boleyn for the 
brief weeks before her execution, and on the 
stonework above the fire-place in the small room 
she occupied roughly engraved is the one word 
** ANNE.” 

In a neighbouring small room the Countess of 
Lennox, who was the mother of that Earl of Darnley 
who married Mary Queen of Scots against Queen 
Elizabeth’s wishes, was imprisoned. Indeed this 
lady three times visited the Tower as a prisoner, 
each time as a punishment for matrimonial intrigues 
in high places. Her servants have left an inscrip- 
tion in the room which reads: ‘“* Upon the twenty 
daie of June XX in the Yere of our Lord a thousande 
five hundred three score and five, the Right Honor- 
able Countes of Lennox Grace commyted prysner 
to this logynge for the marege of her sonne my lord 
Henry Darnle and the Qvene of Scotlande here is 
there nams that do wayte upon her noble grace 
in thys plase. 

M. Elizabeth Husey. 

M. John. Baily. 

M. Elizabeth Chambrlen. 

M. Robart Portynger. 

M. Edward C. Veyne. 
Anno Domini 1566.” 


In an upper story of the south wing of the 
Lieutenant’s Lodgings is the Council Chamber in 
which Guy Fawkes of the Gunpowder Plot was 
questioned, and which from that time forth has 
been known as the Guy Fawkes Room. In this 
room is a bust of James I, and a florid inscription 
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recording horror at the Plot, and recounting the 
numerous virtues of the King and the members of 
his family. 

Below the Council Chamber is the dining-room 
where the Lieutenant kept table and where prison- 
ers who could afford the luxury were permitted 
to dine. Such prisoners would usually be confined 
in the Bell Tower, the Lieutenant’s Lodgings 
themselves, or the Bloody Tower, from all of which 
direct entry could be made. Calculated in our 
present money it would have cost about £5 a day 
to dine at the Lieutenant’s table. 

The Princess Elizabeth when a prisoner was not 
one of those who thus dined, for various reasons : her 
high rank, the inadvisability of meeting other prison- 
ers and the like; for from a curious complaint we 
learn how her meals were supplied. Apparently she 
procured them from The Tiger Inn, which still 
stands just outside the Tower, for the Princess 
bitterly complains that “the raskal soldiers’ on 
duty at the Spur Guard took toll of her food as it 
passed the guard on the way in. 

Below the west wing of the Lieutenant’s Lodgings 
is Henry VIII’s cow house, where the King’s milch 
cows were kept. 

It was from a small room in the top floor of 
the Lieutenant’s Lodgings and next to the Council 
Chamber, that Lord Nithsdale made his escape in 
1716, with the aid of his wife, on the eve of his 
execution, an account of which is given later.* 

Amongst the latest prisoners of distinction who 
were imprisoned in the Lieutenant’s Lodgings were 
the Scottish Lords taken in the Scottish rebellion of 
1745. Of these the Marquis of Tullibardine, “* who 
arrived in a very week and exhausted condition,” 

* See page 172, 
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died a prisoner three weeks later, whilst the Earl 
of Kilmarnock, Lord Balmerino, and Lord Lovat 
were in due course condemned and beheaded on 
Tower Hill. 

The Beau. Proceeding along the ramparts we come next 

gamp to the BEAucHAMP TOWER, so named after Thomas 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, here imprisoned in 
1397. This tower is rich with inscriptions, many 
of them indigenous, so to speak, and others trans- 
ferred here at one period or another from more 
exposed places to ensure their preservation. The 
oldest is dated 1462, and is roughly cut by Thomas 
Talbot, who was the gentleman who captured 
Henry VI and,. with his legs tied beneath the 
horse’s belly for better security, brought him to 
the Tower. Later he himself became a prisoner in 
the Beauchamp Tower, when he scratched his name 
and the date. Close by is one of those “ straight 
dungeons within the thickness of the wall,” wherein 
a prisoner sat or stood in complete darkness without 
air or ventilation, but could not lie down. 

In what must have been a basement in those 
days, but to which one now descends by means of 
steps from Tower Green, are other dungeons, with 
prisoners’ inscriptions, which in early days must 
have been equally gloomy and uninviting. 

The round chamber on the centre floor was used 
as a common dungeon-room, in which as many as 
nine prisoners were sometimes together imprisoned, 
and these no varlets but peers of the realm and 
knights and gentlemen of high degree. In a 
later age this chamber was used as a mess-room 
by the Officers of the Guards stationed at the 
Tower. 

There are ninety-one inscriptions on the walls, 
and of these perhaps the one which claims the 
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greatest attention is the simple word “ JANE.’’* 
Lady Jane Grey was not a prisoner in this tower, 
being lodged next door in the Yeoman Gaoler’s 
quarters, but her husband Lord Guildford Dudley, 
with others occupied this prison at the same time, 
and it is generally believed that he inscribed his 
wife’s name on the wall. 

Many of the inscriptions breathe the heavy sigh 
of the prisoner in bondage. The Earl of Arundel, 
a prisoner for conscience sake, laboriously carves : 


‘* It is a reproach to be bound in the cause of 
sin; but to sustain the bonds of prison for the 
sake of Christ is the greatest glory. ARUNDEL 
26th May, 1587.”’+ 


G. Gyfford briefly philosophises : 
“‘ Grief is overcome by patience G. GYFFORD.’t 


A descendant of George de la Pole, the Duke of 
Clarence who was drowned in a butt of malmesey 
wine in the Bowyer Tower, leaves two short but 
poignant messages : 


‘A. Poole 1564 I.H.S. To serve God—to endure 
penance—to obey fate—is to reign.’’§ 


The other reads: 


“IHS. A passage perillus maketh a port 
pleasant. Ao. 1568 Arthur Pool At. sue 37 A.P.’?|| 


There is a beautifully engraved inscription by 
“Charles Bailly ’? which reads : 


* Numbered 48 on the wall. 
+ Numbered 91 on the wall. 
t Number 16 on the wall. 
§ Number 57 on the wall. 
|| Number 52 on the wall, 
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“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom 
IHS. X.P.S. Be frend to one. Be ennemye to 
none. Anno D. 1571 10 Sept. The most unhappy 
man in the world is he that is not pacient in adver- 
sities ; For men are not killed with the adversities 
they have bot with ye impacience which they soffer. 
All who comes to atiend. The sighs are the true 
testimony of my anguish. Act 29th Charles Bailly. 
Hope to the end and have pacience.’’** 


The top story and the basement of the Beauchamp 
Tower are now occupied as quarters by a Yeoman 
Warder. 

Between the Beauchamp Tower and the Bell Princess 
Tower runs the walk along the high ramparts Walk. 
known as Princess Elizabeth’s Walk, for it was 
here that Queen Elizabeth when a_ prisoner 
before she came to the throne took her restricted 
exercise. 

The next tower in the order we are taking is The Deve- 
the DEVEREUX TowER, so named after Robert’ he 
Devereux Earl of Essex, for long a favourite of 
Queen Elizabeth. Previous to the Earl’s imprison- 
ment this tower was known as the Develin Tower, 
but for more than three centuries has borne its 
present title. It stands at the north-west corner 
of the battlements and has walls eleven feet thick. 

It is built in two stories, the lower having an ancient 
vaulted roof. Beneath is a dungeon from which 
secret passages led, one to the neighbouring Flint 
Tower, and the other to the vaults of the Chapel 
of St. Peter ad Vincula. It is melancholy to think 
how many unknown prisoners may after torture 
and death have thus been secretly buried. The 
Devereux Tower dates certainly from the reign 
* Number 51 on the wall. 
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of Richard Coeur de Lion (1189-1199), but is prob- 
ably somewhat older. It is now occupied by an 
officer of the garrison. 
The five towers on the northern ramparts are the 

Devereux Tower just described, the Flint Tower, 
the Bowyer Tower, the Brick Tower and the Martin 
Tower. 

The Flint Coming first to the FLint Tower we find it built 

Towr. of grey stone in architectural keeping with the 
towers to right and left of it. It was not always 
so, for the name was without doubt given to it 
because it was originally built of, or anyway faced 
with flints, perhaps in the style to be seen on the 
outer walls of the chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula 
which is close by. In ancient days the Flint Tower 
was one of the gloomiest and most dreaded prisons, 
so that it was known as “ Lytle Helle.” A secret 
underground passage led from its dungeons to the 
Devereux Tower, and thence to the vaults of the 
Chapel, and no doubt many a poor prisoner made 
his last journey that way. 

The Bowyer The BowyvER TOWER, which comes next, derives 

Tower. : . ani 
its name from the fact that it was originally the 
abode of the royal bow-maker, or as he was called 
the Bowyer; and therein he plied his craft and 
stored bows for the King’s archers. It was originally 
built in the days of Edward I (1272-1307), but was 
greatly damaged by the fire of 1841 when the 
neighbouring Armoury was burnt down, and has 
been almost completely rebuilt, the original outward 
form and appearance having been maintained. 
It was in the Bowyer Tower that George, Duke 
of Clarence, whilst a prisoner was found drowned 
in a butt of malmsey wine on February 18th, 1478. 
Curious deaths occurred in those days, and the more 
sceptical are inclined to think that the Duke did 
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not voluntarily stand on his head in a barrel 
of wine when there were many simpler ways of 
assuaging his thirst. By lifting a flagstone in the 
ground floor of the Bowyer Tower a portion of the 
old Roman Wall may be seen. This Wall starts 
near the Queen’s Wardrobe, where another portion 
is protected from the weather by a tarpaulin, and 
runs due north through the City of London (portions 
remaining in basements of houses in America Square 
and Crutched Friars), and so on to the street still 
known as London Wall. 

A few yards farther along the defences we come rhe Brick 
to the Brick Tower. This tower is of considerable 7” 
antiquity, but received its present name at a later 
date from brickwork additions made in the reigns 
of Edward IV or Richard III (1480-84). The 
brickwork was later removed and grey stone again 
forms the structure. The interior is now modern- 
ised and is used as a workshop for the repair and 
cleaning of the ancient armour which is to be seen 
in the White Tower. On two occasions Sir Walter 
Raleigh spent short portions of his fifteen years’ 
imprisonment in the Brick Tower. Lord Grey de 
Wilton, who, having been reprieved on the scaffold, 
was a prisoner for twelve years, also spent some of 
them here before being transferred to St. Thomas 
Tower, where he died. The latest person of note 
here imprisoned was a distinguished statesman, Sir 
William Coventry, in 1669. 

In the time of Henry VIII the Brick Tower was 
the official residence of the Master of the Ordnance 
avid probably so continued for several centuries, 
When necessity arose or a great influx of prisoners 
occurred the Master of the Crdnance, under bitter 
protest, had occasionally to lodge, feed and be 
responsible for the safety of prisoners till such time 
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as accommodation became vacant for them in the 
more recognised prison quarters within the walls. 

Completing the line of towers which form the 
northern defences is the Martin Tower, which 
stands at the north-east corner. The name was 
derived from one Martin, but whether from St. 
Martin or another of that name is lost in the mists of 
antiquity. Whether saint or sinner he was evidently 
a well-known personage of those early days, for 
the Middle Tower was first known as the Martin 
Tower, and when that name was changed the title 
Martin was transferred to the tower we are now 
describing. The Martin Tower was originally built 
by Henry III (1216-72), but was modernised by 
Christopher Wren, and suffered from the Armoury 
fire in 1841. Whether the large amount of brick 
work with which the outer walls are faced was 
Wren’s work or dates from Henry VIII is not 
certain. Anyway architecturally it differs con- 
siderably from any other of the minor towers. At 
one time the Crown Jewels were very insecurely 
kept in the Martin Tower, and it was hence that 
Colonel Blood nearly succeeded in stealing the 
King’s Crown and Orb. He was only overpowered 
and the regal emblems recovered just as he was 
escaping by the Iron Gate at the south-east entrance 
to the fortress, close to where Tower Bridge now 
stands.* 

Outside, high up on the south wall of the Martin 
Tower, is a sundial dating from 1577 and ascribed 
to Heriot the astronomer who was here a prisoner 
in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. There are a few inscrip- 
tions on the interior walls of this tower, amongst 
which are two giving names only. One is the word 
‘“ BOLLEYN,” which may have been engraved 

* See page 164. 
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by George Boleyn, Viscount Rochfort, the brother 
of Queen Anne Boleyn, who was imprisoned in 
this tower at the same time as his sister was held 
prisoner in the Lieutenant’s Lodgings. The other 
is ““ AMBROSE ROOKWOOD,” who was one of 
the conspirators in the Gunpowder Plot and who 
was captured and imprisoned together with Guy 
Fawkes. There are one or two ghosts connected 
with the Martin Tower. One was the ghost of 
Queen Anne Boleyn which in the last century a 
Yeoman Warder swore under oath he had seen in 
a bluish vapour form and which after hovering 
round disappeared as if proceeding towards the 
Lieutenant’s Lodgings. The other was the ghost 
of Henry Perey Earl of Northumberland, which 
the sentries declared that they saw walking up and 
down the narrow parapet outside the Martin Tower. 
So terrified were the sentries of this apparition 
that they would only mount guard on this post in 
pairs. The nobleman they thus saw was for 
thirteen years a prisoner in the Martin Tower, being 
for a portion of it a fellow prisoner with the Heriot 
before mentioned. He was known before he came 
to the Tower by the nickname of “ Hotspur” from 
his fiery and courageous nature. During his im- 
prisonment he was known as the “ Wizard Earl,” 
possibly due to the astronomical and mathematical 
studies which he pursued with Heriot. The parapet 
walk where his ghost was seen to pass to and fro 
is still known as Northumberland’s Walk. The 
Martin Tower is now open to the public and may 
be seen under the guidance of a Yeoman Warder. 

On the eastern face, besides the Martin Tower 
which being at the corner flanks this face as well 
as the northern, there are the Constable Tower, 
the Broad Arrow Tower and the Salt Tower. 
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The The ConsTABLE Tower from its name clearly 
tower’ indicates that this was originally the official resi- 
dence of the Constable of the Tower. But some 
five centuries ago the Constable, who often in his 
person combined other offices, found it more con- 
venient to live elsewhere, so that gradually it came 
about that other officers came to occupy these 
quarters as a permanency. The quarters consist 
of a kitchen and three circular and rather dark 
rooms one above the other. There is nothing of 
historical value or interest in this tower which is 
occupied by an officer of the garrison. 
The Broad The BroaD ARRow TowER very possibly acquired 
Tower. its name from the projectile, the broad arrow. 
It may have been the arsenal and workshop wherein 
broad arrows were stored and made and mended, 
just as the Bowyer Tower was used for the making 
and storing of bows. As is well known the Broad 
Arrow is now and has been for long the Govern- 
ment mark which is engraved or printed on Govern- 
ment belongings. It may be seen on the stones 
which mark the boundaries of the Tower Libertie, 
and other property and buildings belonging to 
the Government. Whether there is any connection 
between the Broad Arrow Tower and the broad 
arrow mark is a matter for discussion. 
There are many inscriptions on the old walls of 
this tower, mostly cut during the reigns of Queen 
Mary and Queen Elizabeth, but none are of great 
interest if we make a minor reservation in favour 
of ‘“‘ John Daniell 1556,” who had the distinction of 
being both hanged and beheaded in Queen Mary’s 
reign. The Broad Arrow Tower contains some very 
** straight’? dungeons in the thickness of the wall, 
one being only three. and a half feet wide, that is 
six inches narrower than the better-known “ Little 
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Ease” in the White Tower. The Broad Arrow 
Tower is open to visitors under the guidance of a 
Yeoman Warder. 

At the south-east corner, affording flank defence The Satt 
to both the eastern and southern. faces ofthe” 
Inner Ballium Wall, stands the Sarr Tower. This, 
next to the White Tower, is the most ancient 
in the fortress. It was in very old days quite 
erroneously called Julius Cesar’s Tower, with 
this justification however that the Roman Wall 
built by Julius Cesar had its south-east corner 
quite close to this spot, and very probably Julius 
Cesar had a tower to flank the two faces on or very 
near this site. The Salt Tower was built in the 
reign of William Rufus (1087-1100), though the 
origin of its name is obscure. It may possibly have 
acquired the name at a later period when saltpetre, 
one of the ingredients of gunpowder, may have 
been stored here. On the other hand it may have 
acquired its name from some long-forgotten person 
named Salt, as in the cases of the Martin, Devereux, 
Beauchamp and Wakefield Towers. There are some 
very interesting and clearly-cut inscriptions in this 
tower, notably one or more by Hugh Draper, who 
was imprisoned for sorcery in 1561 ; there is also a 
very curious graphite by the same hand. In the 
Salt Tower there are two stories connected by a 
winding staircase. On the ground floor is a vaulted 
dungeon, whilst on the first floor may be seen a 
very fine old fire-place. This tower, like the Martin 
and Broad Arrow Towers, has recently been opened 
to the public and can be seen under the guidance of 
a Yeoman Warder. 

Passing now to the southern side facing the the F 
River Thames we come first to the LANTHORNE Tower. 
Tower. This tower was at one time connected 
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with the Cradle Tower to the south and with the 
Queen’s Lodgings to the north and formed part 
of the Royal residence. Here in the time of 
Henry VIII was the King’s bedroom and privy 
closet, hence the alternative name which appears 
in some plans of the Tower of London wherein 
it is styled the Wardrobe Tower. Later the lower 
story was used as a prison and the upper story as 
a guard-room. From the castellated roof rises a 
small turret from which was shown a lantern or 
flare to guide ships up the river. Hence the name 
by which this tower is known. It was originally 
built by Henry III (1216-72), and was doubtless 
occupied by Henry VI previous to his tragic death 
at midnight, May 21st, 1471, whilst at prayer in 
the neighbouring Oratory in the Wakefield Tower. 
At one time the walls were richly embellished with 
tapestries representing the story of Antiochus. 
These ancient tapestries were added to by the 
personal skill in needlework of Katherine of Aragon 
and Katherine Parr, wives of Henry VIII, and by 
that of his daughter who was later Queen Mary. 
The upper story was completely destroyed by fire 
in 1788, after which the lower part was turned 
into a military canteen. This ancient ruin was 
however completely restored in Queen Victoria’s 
days and may now be seen outwardly a very close 
resemblance to the original building. The interior 
has however been modernised and is used as an 
office by the Ordnance Department. 

Moving along the southern rampart we next 
come to the WAKEFIELD TowER, which was built 
by Ralph de Flambard, Bishop of Durham, under 
the orders of William Rufus (1096), and at one 
time gave entrance to a portion of the Royal 
Palace. The Wakefield Tower was so named after 
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William de Wakefield, King’s Clerk, who was 
Custodian of the Exchanges in 1844, and probably 
carried on his duties here. By a curious coinci- 
dence the prisoners taken at the battle of Wakefield 
were imprisoned in this tower, which doubtless 
helped to confirm the name, though it had already 
long existed. 

In the Wakefield Tower is to be seen the oratory 
in which Henry VI was kneeling in prayer when, 
according to some historians, he was murdered by 
the orders of Richard of Gloucester, afterwards 
Richard III. The piscina, aumbyre and sedile are 
still to be seen, but the oratory has lost some of its 
original character owing to a large Northumbrian- 
Gothic window having replaced the smaller ancient 
windows, for the better lighting of the interior of 
this tower. A stone inscribed with the name of 
Henry VI and the date of his death is let into the 
floor of this oratory. An unknown benefactor has 
left a sum of money to be expended yearly on 
May 21st, the anniversary of the King’s death in 
1471, in placing three lilies bound with Eton-blue 
ribbon on this spot, for Henry VI founded Eton 
College, which bears the three lilies on its escutcheon 
derived from that King. Twenty-four hours later 
the lilies are removed and burnt. 

The Wakefield Tower was long used as a reposi- 
tory for the Tower Records, but these for greater 
safety and convenience have been removed to the 
Record Office in Chancery Lane, where they may 
be seen and consulted. The Crown Jewels, which 
are fully described elsewhere,* are now kept in the 
Wakefield Tower. In the vaults below, it will be 
remembered, were first buried the two young Princes 
after being murdered in the Bloody Tower in 1483, 

* See page 92. 
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We have now completed the circuit of tle Inner 
Ballium Wall, and have arrived again in the vicinity 
of the Bloody Tower. 


next come to the White Tower, which 
\ X | is the Keep of the Fortress. The WHITE 
Tower was the first portion of the 
Tower of London to be built, and round it grew 
gradually the inner and outer walls with their 
strong points, as already described. As his archi- 
tect William the Conqueror employed a Norman 
prelate, Gundolph of Bec, whom he had made 
Bishop of Rochester, for the priests of those days 
were leading lights in architecture and the building 
in stone. This they had learnt in erecting monas- 
teries and churches and cathedrals, finding by 
experience that stone was more durable than wood 
or clay. 

The White Tower is roughly square in shape, 
the north and south faces measuring 116 feet each, 
and the east and west faces each 96 feet. Its 
height is 90 feet, and on the four corners stand 
turrets, each of a different design. The walls are 
15 feet thick at the base and taper to a thickness 
of 11 feet at the summit. The stone used was hard 
white stone brought by sea from Caen in France, 
there being no suitable material at hand. This 
white stone gave its name to the central building, 
first known to the Normans as the La Tour Blanche, 
and then Anglicised into the White Tower. The 
white appearance was for some centuries maintained 
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by periodical whitewashing, but this costly reno- 
vation has long been abandoned, though it may 
have had much to do with the preservation of 
the building. 

The interior is arranged in three great floors, 
with a basement partially underground. These 
great floors and the basement stretch the whole 
length and breadth of the building and are divided 
down the centre by arched walls of considerable 
thickness. A portion of the south-eastern end of 
the two highest floors is cut off to form the Chapel 
of St. John, whilst the floor below and the basement 
are similarly treated to form the crypt and sub-crypt 
of the Chapel. 

The three floors are known as the Main Floor, 
the Banqueting Hall, and the Council Chamber. 
The Main Floor stands some 10 feet above ground 
level, and to reach the entrance ladders or steps 
had to be mounted. This Main Floor was used for 
the accommodation of the soldiers of the garrison 
and the retainers of the more exalted people who 
lived above. It will be noticed that at intervals 
great oak uprights help to support the floor above, 
and these were doubtless used for dividing up the 
great interior space into small chambers by nailing 
to them boards or curtains, the notches and holes 
in the upright beams bearing out this theory. 

The whole of the White Tower is used as an 
armoury, each floor specialising in particular forms 
of arms and armour. Lach article is clearly marked 
and a description of it given, so that without a 
guide or guide-book the seeker after knowledge 
can ascertain all he needs as he wanders round. 

The Main Floor is chiefly given up to small arms 
of all ages and patterns and amongst these may 
be seen many of curious design. From the rough 
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blunderbusses and scarcely less accurate wall- 
pieces we pass by degrees to quaint and beautifully 
finished firearms, which had their day and were 
surpassed by better and longer range weapons. 
Some of the freak arms are interesting, and amongst 
these may be noticed a muzzle loader which fired 
a hexagonal bullet, and a carbine with seven barrels 
all fired at once by a single cap. It must have 
given a nasty jar to the optimist who fired it. 

Besides small arms there are on the Main Floor 
some interesting pieces of ordnance. Close to the 
entrance is the limber of the gun which bore Queen 
Victoria’s coffin, and close by is the gun and limber 
used at the funeral of Edward VII. When a gun 
is thus honoured it is never again put to service 
but is preserved as an historic piece. After the 
retreat from Mons in the Great War from losses 
and otherwise the British Army in the field was 
very short of guns, and search was made throughout 
England for others to replace them. Amongst others 
Edward VII’s gun came under requisition. The 
Constable of the Tower at the time was Sir Evelyn 
Wood, who though willing to give up the gun if 
urgently required, recommended that it should be 
kept ‘“‘the last gun to be fired before the blessed 
old British Empire sank to the bottom of the sea.”’ 
So in the White Tower the gun has remained and 
now sees no immediate prospect of firing that final 
salute. 

Two hand-made brass guns with beautifully 
finished teak-wood wheels, taken from the Sikhs 
when the Punjab was conquered in 1849, stand near 
the north wall. These were at one time erroneously 
called gold guns, and many a visitor came from 
far afield to see them and speculate on their weight 
in golden sovereigns. Near the winding staircase 
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leading to the floor above are two very handsome 
bronze guns. The most ornate of these is a ship’s 
gun of Italian make but captured from the Italians 
by the French; the French in their turn lost it 
to the British and now it rests in the White Tower. 
Round the muzzle are the words “* Et usu et pompa,”’ 
roughly translated “Both for use and show.” 
Hard by are some harpoon guns used at one time 
for harpooning whales. 

In glass cases standing against the partition wall 
may be seen the uniform coat which the Duke of 
Wellington wore as Constable of the Tower, and 
the great-coat on which General Wolfe died at the 
battle of Quebec. It will be noticed that this 
latter coat is very much of the khaki colour worn 
by soldiers in the Great War. 

In another glass case standing near Edward VII’s 
gun are displayed the swords of Lord Wolseley and 
Lord Kitchener, and Lord Roberts’ service revolver. 

By the window embrasures are models of the 
Tower of London at various periods. 

The floor in ancient days was warmed by two 
great fire-places which may be seen in the east 
and west faces, with huge chimneys up which the 
flames and smoke from great logs went roaring. 

The south-east end of the floor is walled off, as 
before mentioned, to form the crypt of St. John’s 
Chapel, which occupies a similar space in the two 
floors above. In the crypt are preserved as 
historic relics a few of the tortures when by order of 
Charles I all emblems of torture in the Tower were 
broken up and destroyed. The thumbscrew, the 
Scavenger’s Daughter, the bilboas, the Spanish 
Collar, besides a small model of the rack, may here 
be seen. In the middle of the crypt stands the 
block on which Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat, was 
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executed in 1747, the last execution by beheading 
at the Tower. Above is fixed the axe with which 
it is said that Lord Lovat was executed. 

At the east end of the crypt is a curious sort 
of cage used when a prisoner was sentenced to be 
hanged in chains. He was first hanged in the usual 
way with a rope; after death the corpse was coated 
over with tar as a rough preservative, placed 
upright in this frame, and so displayed sometimes 
for as long as twenty years, suspended from gallows 
or hanging from the bough of a tree generally at 
cross-roads or other frequented spot, so as to be 
a warning to others. 

Close by in the thickness of the interior wall is 
a small chamber which has been used for various 
purposes. Probably when the Crown Jewels first 
came to the Tower they were here deposited, and 
doubtless at times it was used by the abbot and 
monks, whilst at others it has been put to use as 
a very secure prison. A few inscriptions may 
be seen cut in the wall near the entrance to this 
small chamber or dungeon. 

Several narrow winding stairs lead up from story §.Jot"'s 
to story. Taking the one in the south wall and 
mounting it, we arrive in the Chapel of St. John. 
This was built by William the Conqueror as part of 
the original White Tower and improved by William 
Rufus, whilst Henry II further embellished it 
with tapestries, a mosaic floor and a gilded throne, 
but these have disappeared in the course of centuries. 
Indeed in the reign of Charles II the Chapel was 
dismantled and used as a store-house for State 
records; at a later stage it narrowly escaped from 
becoming a store-room of the Army Clothing 
Department. From this sartorial indignity the 
ancient Chapel was rescued by Queen Victoria, 
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and turned again into a place of worship. St. John’s 
Chapel is the most perfect and perfectly preserved 
example of Norman ecclesiastical architecture in 
England. 

The arched roof is supported by twelve pillars 
symbolical of the twelve apostles. The triforium 
or gallery, where the Queen and her ladies sat, is 
on the same level as the Council Chamber on the 
floor above. The rich glass windows which adorned 
the Chapel from time to time during the centuries 
got broken and were not replaced, but whilst the 
restoration under Queen Victoria was in progress 
several boxes of broken window glass were dis- 
covered in the sub-crypt, and these having been 
skilfully pieced together, have been replaced in 
some of the windows. One depicts the Almighty 
placing the sun and the moon in the heavens, and 
another shows Him making the rivers to flow 
and planting trees; a third depicts the Roman 
soldier discovering the empty tomb of Our Saviour. 
Other windows commemorate Edward I, Henry VII, 
and Queen Mary. 

Before the altar the newly made Knights of the 
Bath, having had their baths in the adjoining Ban- 
queting Hall, placed their arms and watched them 
all night in prayer and fasting. 

Strange scenes of tragedy and pathos has this 
Chapel seen. Before the altar was kneeling Simon 
Sudbury, Archbishop of Canterbury in the reign 
of Richard II, when the rebels with Wat Tyler 
at their head dragged him forth to instant execu- 
tion. Here for one night lay the body of Henry VI, 
who was murdered in the Oratory in Wakefield 
Tower. Sir Robert Brackenbury was engaged in 
his orisons in this Chapel when the messengers 
came from Richard of Gloucester suggesting that 
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he should connive at the murder of the young 
Princes in the Bloody Tower. Surrounded by 
eight hundred tapers set in candlesticks, here lay 
in state for two days the dead body of Elizabeth 
of York, the wife of Henry VII, who died in the 
Tower in child-birth. It was here that at Queen 
Mary’s bidding her sister the Princess Elizabeth 
perforce attended Mass. On these stones knelt in 
prayer the Lady Jane Grey during her nine days’ 
reign, and on this spot John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, publicly changed his faith in hope 
of saving his head, an example followed by the 
Earl of Warwick and Sir John Gates, though in this 
hope they were disappointed. 

Passing through the Chapel we come to the 
Banqueting Hall. Here in early days the kings 
and their courtiers held great banquets, and it 
was also used as a spacious prison for persons of 
very high degree. As before mentioned, John de 
Baliol, King of Scots, King David of Scotland, 
King John of France, Charles duc d’Orleans, and 
King James of Scotland, all whilst prisoners in the 
Tower occupied these spacious quarters. 

It was during a banquet given in this chamber 
by Ralph de Flambard, Bishop of Durham, whilst 
himself a prisoner in 1101, that he effected his 
escape.* 

Griffin, Prince of Wales, who was a prisoner in 
the same place not long after, made a similar 
attempt, but his rope being only made of strips 
of bedding, broke and the Prince was hurled to 
the ground and killed. 

It was in this Banqueting Hall that Queen 
Anne Boleyn was tried, it being for the occasion 
fitted up as a Court of Justice. A series of wooden 

* See page 121. 
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stands were erected for the accommodation of the 
officials, whilst at the farther end of the hall was 
a platform on which was a chair of State covered 
with purple velvet on which the accused Queen sat. 
In a gallery were ranged the judges in their robes, 
as well as the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of London 
wearing their official robes. With these sat four 
citizens from each of the twelve principal merchant 
companies. The Lord High Steward, the Duke of 
Norfolk, sat under a cloth of State accompanied by 
his son the young Earl of Surrey, who acted as 
Deputy Earl Marshal, bearing his wand of office. 
A considerable number of privileged spectators 
were also present, and we read that amongst them 
were Mrs. Orchard the Queen’s nurse, and her 
maid Mrs. Margaret Lee, who was “at a small 
window peeping into the court heartily.”” Queen 
Anne Boleyn was, as we know, sentenced to death 
and beheaded on Tower Green.* 

The Banqueting Hall is now used for a display 
of arms, the eastern half being mostly devoted to 
swords and daggers of every period. Amongst 
these may be seen an ancient execution sword, a 
clumsy weapon and even less efficient than the 
heavy axe which was later used. Also may be 
seen two-handed and single swords, some going 
back to the thirteenth century, whilst many are 
several hundred years old; broadswords and hard 
dealing blades. Following these, when armour 
began to disappear, came rapiers and light thrusting 
swords. A cut and thrust sword, known as a | 
backsword, which belonged to a devoted follower 
of the Chevalier de St. Georges, James Stuart, is 
thus inscribed : 


* See page 128, 
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“ With this good sword 
Thy cause I will maintain 
And for thy sake O James 
Will breath each vein 
Vivat Jacobus Tertius 
Magnae Brittanniae Rex.” 


Specimens of cavalry, artillery and infantry 
swords, from the earliest days up to the present 
day, will reward the diligence of soldiers and others 
interested in the evolution of this weapon. More 
intimately connected with the Tower are swords 
of two centuries back belonging to the Yeomen 
Warders of the Tower; they have gilt brass hilts, 
knuckle bow and flat shells. 

The dagger, many patterns of which are here 
preserved, at once conjures up visions of the dark 
and lurid past, suggesting devilish deeds, stabs 
in the back, and secret assassination. Some of these 
are many centuries old. 

The bayonet is another weapon of which many 
patterns may be seen. The name bayonet is derived 
from the town of Bayonne in France—where the 
weapon was invented—and it first came to England 
in 1698. The earlier bayonets were mostly shaped 
like a poignard, but there is a sword-bayonet which 
was in use some two hundred years ago which is 
very similar to the British sword-bayonet used in 
the Great War. There have from time to time 
been fashions in length of blade, varying from 
as long as 26 inches down to as short as 7 inches. 

Leaving the hand-to-hand weapons of warfare, 
we come to bows and cross-bows, the forerunners 
of projectile weapons. One of the most curious is 
a steel cross-bow so powerful that it requires a 
small windlass to draw it. These cross-bows threw 
an arrow or a bolt, or in some cases a stone. 
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When gunpowder was invented bows and cross- 
bows became gradually obsolete and the harquebus 
or gun took its place. Standing opposite each other 
may be seen life-sized figures of an archer and a 
harquebuser armed and clad in the harness of those 
days. 

Amongst the halberts shown on this floor are 
those of all patterns and shapes; some for just 
plain hitting or thrusting and some with scythe- 
like hooks which were used to help the assaulters 
by hooking on to tops of walls, or for pulling 
away fascines and other movable defences. 

Amongst the maces and war hammers used by 
knights of old, after their swords or lances had 
been broken in the fight, may be noticed modern 
maces used by our troops in trench warfare during 
the Great War. 

In the north-west corner is a quaint weapon . 
known as a Catchpole: this is a long pole at the 
head of which is a V-shaped prong with strong 
springs on each side. It was used for hauling a 
knight, at that precise moment probably engaged 
in fighting someone else, off his horse. The V-shaped 
prong was thrust at his throat, and the springs held 
it there, whilst a sharp spike fixed near the head 
of the pole gave additional purchase. Meanwhile 
the length of the catchpole kept the user thereof well 
out of reach of the knight’s sword. 

Close by in this corner are samples of lances 
used by British cavalry in thesGreat War and to 
this day. 

Before leaving the Banqueting Hall it may be 
interesting to peep through a narrow arch in the 
north wall and there see the sanitary arrangements 
of William the Conqueror. 

Mounting by the spiral staircase in the north-west 
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turret we come to the top floor of the White Tower, 
known as the Council Chamber. The name comes 
obviously from the fact that in early days the 
Kings of England here held their Councils, though 
doubtless the whole space of this floor was not 
required for the purpose. The remainder was 
probably split up by partitions into rooms for 
clerks and the disposal of the archives. 

At present this floor is almost entirely devoted 
to the display of armour, and there are few finer 
sights than the first entry we make, with knights 
and horses in armour charging at us. One or two 
of these knights are fairly big men, but the majority 
are of smaller build than Englishmen of this day, 
and few knights of to-day could fit into the armour 
of their forefathers. 

Passing those clad in full armour we come to the 
mounted soldier of Cromwellian days. He has 
discarded all armour except a breastplate and a 
steel helmet with only a crossbar to protect his 
face, whilst his horse carries no armour at all. 
Between two of these cavaliers may be seen a 
hole in the floor where a portion of a shell fell 
during an air raid made by the Germans during the 
Great War. 

In the south-west corner is a miniature suit of 
armour, at one time shown as having belonged to 
Gyp the Dwarf, but more likely to have been a 
sample in miniature of the armourer’s art, just 
as we see models of ocean liners in the windows 
of shipping companies. Close by is a case of spurs 
and bits, as used at various periods. One spur 
which evidently belonged to a very fierce knight 
has embossed on it “A TRVE KNIGHT BY 
cop” am I “ANGER ME AND TRY.” The bits 
are mostly fearsome-looking implements of torture, 
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and the knights must have had exceedingly light 
hands to use them at all. 

If you wish at a glance to see the difference 
between good armour and bad, look at Charles I 
mounted and clad in gold armour and then across 
the room to a glass case where are exhibited three 
suits of armour belonging to the same King in his 
boyhood and early youth. The gold suit is clumsy 
and badly made, the others beautifully made and 
fitted. 

There are four more good suits of armour in 
glass cases along the partition wall. These belonged 
to Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester (1552-82), 
Lord North (1530-1600), William Somerset, Earl 
of Worcester (1526-89), and Sir John Smyth 
(1539-1607). These suits of armour cost each about 
£2,000 of our money. It will be noticed that these 
warriors, though brawny, are small of stature. 

The oldest piece of armour in the Tower is in 
this chamber, dating back to the early fifteenth 
century, and probably much of the pattern worn 
by Joan of Arc. Indeed, it has been used by 
artists in drawing pictures of the Maid. 

In cases against the north wall are some curious 
shields used for night fighting. On the top is 
a lantern which would throw a bright light on the 
enemy whilst he who held the shield remained in 
added darkness. Passing through the arch in the 
dividing wall another cunning form of shield may 
be seen; this has protruding through its centre 
a breech-loading pistol with a peephole above. 

The finest suit of armour in the world is that of 
Henry VIII when a young and slim warrior, seen 
mounted on a horse in the middle of this chamber. 
The fluted steel skirt which distinguishes this 
armour is believed to be unique. In front and rear 
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of the mounted figure are two suits of foot armour. 
also belonging to Henry VIII, when still young 
but of more generous figure. At the end of the 
Chamber mounted on a small stocky horse is 
Henry VIII, more of the size we generally see him 
depicted, and suitably armoured. 

On his left hand stands a giant in armour who 
is 6 feet 10 inches in height, yet his armour, which 
is 66 lbs. in weight, does not equal in dead weight 
the load which a British soldier had to carry march- 
ing and fighting in the Great War, for this was 
from 72 lbs. to 90 lbs. 

In a case close by are exhibited Henry VIII's 
sporting guns, and it is curious to note that these 
are breechloaders, the breech being on the same 
principle as that of the Snider Rifle, which was 
issued as a great novelty to British troops towards 
the middle of Queen Victoria’s reign. The same 
case contains Henry VIII’s walking staff, an awe- 
inspiring article having three pistol barrels, nine 
spikes and a short thrusting pike, all at the head 
thereof. 

Several glass cases are filled with helmets of 
various ages and fashions, some of which were very 
nearly copied by various nations in fashioning 
their shrapnel helmets in the Great War. 

In one of the window embrasures are patterns 
of the great iron helms used as head cover in battle 
in very early days, from which were evolved the 
lighter and more graceful helmets of later centuries. 

Having now worked floor by floor to the top of 
the White Tower, we next descend by the spiral 
staircase in the north-east turret to the basement. 
This basement is divided into two main portions 
by a solid wall. The eastern half formed the old 
torture chamber, with the southern end divided 
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off and forming the sub-crypt of St. John’s Chapel. 
This latter was used at one time as a large common 
dungeon for imprisonment en masse. The torture 
chamber is now brightly lighted. ventilated and 
whitewashed, and suggests no trace of horror. 
But in the days of its use for torture it was pitch 
dark, damp, evil smelling, with no ventilation 
whatever, only to be reached by descending the 
narrow stair from the floor above and only lighted 
by the torturers’ dim candle. Here ranged along 
the walls were the implements of torture dimly 
visible, and thence no sound could be heard of the 
anguished cries of the tortured. 

Between the torture chamber and the sub-crypt 
is an archway which originally was a recess, prob- 
ably at that time only opening into the torture 
chamber, which is known as the “ Little Ease.’’ 
Quite appropriately so, for a prisoner confined in 
this narrow space could have had little enough of 
ease, for there is not space for him to lie down even 
on the hard cold stone, and light and air there 
were none. 

In the sub-crypt we get some idea of the appalling 
conditions under which a herd of prisoners here 
incarcerated must have lived. At present there is 
an airshaft at the east end which did not then exist ; 
without this the dungeon was absolutely dark, 
damp and unventilated; moreover it is recorded 
that at one time as many as 600 prisoners, mostly 
Jews, were here incarcerated. It seems incon- 
ceivavle, for apparently there is hardly standing 
room for 250 persons. Naturally too there were no 
sanitary arrangements, nor can we imagine any 
feasible manner in which the prisoners could be 
fed or supplied with drinking water. The Black 
Hole of Calcutta must have been a_ paradise 
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compared with the sub-crypt of the White Tower 
in its most gruesome days. 

From the sub-crypt a passage has been cut in the 
- dividing wall for the convenience of visitors, so 
that they can pass through into the western portion 
of the basement. Here may be seen an entrance 
made by Charles II which pierces the outer wall 
on the west side, and thereby demonstrates its 
exact thickness, which is 15 feet. This entrance 
was cut so as to lessen the trouble and labour of 
storing military equipment and gunpowder in the 
basement. It is interesting to notice that it was 
not necessary then, nor has been since, to support 
the roof of the cutting or to form an archway, so 
solid and well built is the ancient wall of William 
the Conqueror. 

Protected by a circular iron railing is the old The wel. 
well from which the water for the garrison was 
drawn. On the walls, more for decoration than 
historic value, are a large number of cuirasses, 
some used by the British cavalry in the times of 
James IJ, and some worn by French cuirassiers at 
Waterloo. ‘Ihese all are much like the cuirasses 
worn by our Royal Horse Guards and Life Guards 
at this date. 

Also may be seen various projectiles and engines 
of warfare used by the British Navy in ancient days, 
such as red-hot shot for setting wooden ships on 
fire, projectiles for cutting the rigging of sailing 
ships and so forth. To the left, Just before we 
ascend to the open air again, lie two great guns— 
a piece-of-seven and a piece-of-eight—dated 1542, 
which formed part of the armament of the Great 
Harry in Tudor days. 
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to the parade ground, where probably the 

tournaments which we read of in knightly 
days were held. Facing us are the WATERLOO 
Barracks, erected by the Duke of Wellington 
when Constable of the Tower on the site of the 
old Armoury which was burnt down in 1841. To 
the right is the Officers’ Mess, a castellated building 
erected about the same time. Previous to this the 
Officers’ Mess was in the Beauchamp Tower, as 
before mentioned. 

Moving westward we come to TowER GREEN. 
The Green is bordered on the north by the Chapel 
of St. Peter ad Vincula, on the west by the Chap- 
lain’s and Medical Officer’s quarters, the Beauchamp 
Tower, and a row of Tudor buildings including 
the Yeomen Gaolers’ quarters and a wing of the 
Lieutenant’s Lodgings. On the south of the Green 
is the other wing of the Lieutenant’s Lodgings, some 
Yeomen Warders’ quarters, and the Bloody Tower. 
To the east stands a capacious and useful building 
though sadly out of keeping, the product of the 
later Victorian era, which gives accommodation to 
the Main Guard and the regimental institutes. 

Under the shadow of St. Peter ad Vincula is 
a square paved space which marks the spot 
where the scaffold stood. On this scaffold, which 
was newly erected for each occasion, only six 
prisoners are recorded as having been beheaded. 
Of these six persons five were women and one was 
a man. They were Queen Anne Boleyn, Queen 
Katherine Howard, Lady Jane Grey, the Countess 
of Salisbury, Viscountess Rochford, and Robert 
Devereux, Karl of Essex. These six were privileged 
to die in the comparative seclusion of Tower Green, 
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whilst all others, from Dukes to Knights, were 
executed on Tower Hill outside the fortress, and in 
full view of tens of thousands of curious folk. 

The scaffold was a platform some five feet high, 
so that the person to be executed should be in full 
view of all, surrounded by a paling of rough wood 
covered with black cloth, whilst straw was strewn 
on the flooring. On the scaffold was placed the 
block towards one end, whilst at the other a flight 
of rude steps gave access. On the scaffold stood the 
executioner with his assistant, dressed in black and 
wearing a mask which covered the upper part of 
his face. The axe was generally hidden away in 
a basket or under the straw which lay on the floor- 
ing, but sometimes, as in the case of the Duke of 
Monmouth, the prisoner asked to see and feel the 
edge of the axe to assure himself that it was sharp. 
Besides the headsman and his assistant a priest 
was sometimes allowed to accompany the prisoner 
on to the scaffold, and in the case of exalted ladies 
like Queen Anne Boleyn, their women attendants 
were also allowed to accompany them. 

It was permissible to bind the prisoner, but 
generally this right was waived on the under- 
standing that no resistance would be made, and it 
was usually the custom to bind the prisoner’s eyes, 
though here again he could if he wished forego it. 
There is one well-known case—that of the Countess 
of Salisbury—who just as the axe was about to 
fall, jumped up and ran about the scaffold declaring 
that she had done nothing to deserve this fate. 
A horrible scene ensued before the execution was 
effected. 

_ An execution on Tower Green was only compara- 
tively speaking secluded; for besides the official 
witnesses who sat on a bench close to the scaffold, 
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the Lord Mayor of London and the Sheriffs were 
ordered to attend, as well as four citizens from 
each of the City Companies, whilst the garrison of 
the Tower, the official residents and possibly their 
friends, and the prisoners who could from their 
prison windows look out on Tower Green, in all 
numbering perhaps as many as 2,000 spectators 
might be present. After the execution, whether 
on Tower Hill or on Tower Green, the body with 
the head beside it was put into a coffin and hurriedly 
buried under the flags in the Chapel of St. Peter 
ad Vincula. 

The Cuapet or St. PETER AD VINCULA, which The Chapel 
being interpreted, is St. Peter in Chains, is there- ad Vinee. 
fore apart from its age and architecture of great 
and tragic interest. It was Macaulay who wrote 
“In truth there is no sadder spot on earth,” and 
those who enter will echo that melancholy sentiment. 
The Chapel of old was built by Henry I, son of the 
Conqueror, eight hundred years ago, but the hand 
of ages, the ravages of fire, the improver and the 
destroyer, led to its gradual decay, so that the 
building as we now see it is the work of Edward I, 
1305-6, and was repaired and _ restored into 
its present architectural condition by Henry VIII. 
The chestnut beams of the roof and most of the 
windows and arches are therefore of this last period. 

Just inside the door affixed to the west wall 
of the Chapel is a brass tablet on which are recorded 
the names of thirty-four prominent personages who 
were executed or died in the Tower, and were 
buried in the Chapel. ‘These are: 

1. Gerald Fitzgerald, Earl of Kildare a.p. 1584 
2. John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester 1535 
8. Sir Thomas More 1535 
4. George Boleyn, Viscount Rochford  =—s_- 1534 
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5. Queen Anne Boleyn A.D. 1536 
6. Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex 1540 
7. Margaret of Clarence, Countess of 
Salisbury 1541 
8. Queen Katherine Howard 1542 
9. Jane, Viscountess Rochford 1542 
10. Thomas, Lord Seymour of Sudeley 1549 
11. Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset 1551 
12. Sir Ralph Vane 1552 
13. Sir Thomas Arundell 1552 
14, John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland 1553 
15. Lord Guildford Dudley 1554 
16. Lady Jane Grey 1554 
17. Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk _ 1554 
18. Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk 1572 
19. Sir John Perrott 1592 
20. Philip, Earl of Arundel (a) 1595 
21. Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex 1601 
22. Sir Thomas Overbury (0) 1613 
23. Thomas, Lord Grey de Wilton (c) 1614 
24. Sir John Eliot (d) 1663 
25. William, Viscount Stafford 1680 
26. Arthur, Earl of Essex (e) 1683 
27. James, Duke of Monmouth 1685 
28. George, Lord Jeffreys (f) 1689 
29. John Rotier (g) 1703 


(a) Died and buried in the Tower, but removed to Arundel 
in 1624. 

(6) Poisoned in the Bloody Tower. 

(c) Reprieved on the scaffold and died a prisoner in St. Thomas 
Tower, Tower of London. 

(d) Died ‘‘ not without suspicion of foul play.” 

(e) According to the Chapel register “ cutt his throat.’” More 
probably he was murdered. p 

(f) Died of drink in the Bloody Tower, body removed in 1693 
to St. Mary’s Aldermanbury. 

(g) Died. Mineralist at the Mint. 
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80. Edward, Lord Griffin (a) A.D. 1710 
81. William, Marquis of Tullibardine (5) 1746 
82. William, Earl of Kilmarnock 1746 
83. Arthur, Lord Balmerino 1746 
84. Simon, Lord Fraser of Lovat 1747 


The resting-places of fifteen of these were before 
the altar at the east end of the Chapel, and some 

of the remains were verified by a Committee of 
experts entrusted with the task by Queen Victoria 
in 1876. For long centuries no mark or sign showed 
where each was buried, but now may be seen clearly 
inscribed the spots where Queen Anne Boleyn, Queen 
Katherine Howard, the Duke of Northumberland, 
the Duke of Somerset, the Duke of Monmouth, the 
Countess of Salisbury, and Viscountess Rochford 
lie buried. Lady Jane Grey and her husband 
Lord Guildford Dudley are known to rest near 
the foot. of the Blount monument, but it was con- 
sidered by the Committee unsafe to verify this for 
fear of bringing down the monument. The names 
of those not verified but known to be buried before 
the altar are recorded on a stone on the floor just 
outside the altar railings. 

On the south wall of the Chapel are several 
tablets, some ancient, some modern. Amongst the 
former over the pulpit is one to the memory of Sir 
Allan Apsey,* Lieutenant of the Tower when Sir 
Walter Raleigh was a prisoner in the reign of 
JamesI. The later tablets commemorate Constables 
of the Tower and Keepers of the Crown Jewels 
during the last hundred years or so. Amidst this 
latter group, let into the wall is an old grave- 


(a) Died a prisoner. 
(6) Died a prisoner after three weeks. 


* An ancestor of the present Earl Bathurst, whose second 
title is Baron Apsley. 
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stone which was brought in from outside and is 
to the memory of ‘“‘ Talbot Edwards gent"’’ who 
was in charge of the Crown Jewels when Colonel 
Blood made his attempt to steal the’ Crown in 
1671, during the reign of Charles II.* 

_ Affixed to the north wall of the chancel is a very 
fine monument in alabaster to two Lieutenants of 
the Tower, Sir Richard and Sir Michael Blount— 
father and son—who both held the appointment 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The family groups 
of each knight are shown kneeling in prayer, and 
that there may be no difficulty in identifying the 
widows, one is depicted with her cap streamer 
thrown over her head, and the other holds a skull 
in her hand, both symbolic in those days of 
widowhood. 

In round niches cut in the pillars dividing the 
panels of the monument may be seen two skulls, 
one reputed to be that of Sir Michael Blount, 
whilst that of Sir Richard was lost or stolen in 
ancient days and has been replaced by a plaster 
east of a skull. 

At the head of the north nave is a sarcophagus 
on which a knight and his lady, fashioned in ala- 
baster, peacefully lie. This knight is Sir Richard 
Cholmondeley, who was a Lieutenant of the Tower 
in the reign of Henry VIII, and who conceived the 
idea of having the resting-place of himself and his 
wife made and erected in his lifetime. Thus from 
his seat in the Chapel he could daily gaze with 
admiration on his own noble figure and picture 
himself at rest beneath it. As events turned out 
however, Sir Richard Cholmondeley lived for 
twenty years longer than he expected, and had 
for many ycars severed his connection with the 

* See page 164. 
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Tower, when he and his wife died and were buried 
far elsewhere. The S.S. collar which the knight 
wears is the longest shown on any effigy in England. 
The origin of the S.S. collar is much debated : 
some think it stands for “ Souvenance,” a gage 
given by a fair lady to her knight; others think 
that the initials stand for Sancta Sanctissimus ; 
others disagree with both suggestions and put 
forth others. 

Close to Sir Richard Cholmondeley’s sarcophagus 
may be seen a slit in the wall known as a squint. 
Through this the priest who was officiating in 
this aisle or side chapel as it may have been, could 
see when the host was elevated, and carry on 
accordingly. The squint is now blocked by the 
Blount monument, which originally was erected 
between two of the pillars in the body of the Chapel 
but was later moved to its present site. 

The organ is one of the oldest in England, dating 
back to 1676, and was originally in the Palace of 
Whitehall, whence it was transferred to the Tower. 
Though naturally many times repaired, some of 
the original pipes are still in use, and the wooden 
casing is the original, the carvings with the familiar 
cherubs being by Grinling Gibbons. 

The Chapel register of Births, Marriages and 
Deaths is of great interest. Entries referring to 
burials date back to 1550, of marriages to 1586, 
and of births to 1587. Unfortunately in old days 
the registers were not very regularly kept thus 
the names of many persons known to have been 
buried in the Chapel have either of set purpose or 
through carelessness been omitted. 

The Communion Plate used in the Chapel is some 
three hundred years old and replaced older sets 
which were stolen or disposed of in earlier and 
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even more turbulent centuries. The plate is of 
silver heavily plated with gold and consists of a 
chalice and small paten dated 1629, another 
chalice and small paten dated 1637 and 1638, all 
with the cypher of Charles I. There is also one 
large paten dated 1682 with the cypher of Charles II. 
Three times a year—on Easter Sunday, Whit 
Sunday and Christmas Day—this older plate is 
replaced by a very fine set presented by William 
and Mary. This replacement was at the time 
probably a political gesture to emphasise the fact 
that the Stuarts were no more; but though now 
the replacement has no significance whatever, 
the ancient custom is still preserved and the 
Stuart plate makes room for that of William and 
Mary on the three days originally ordained. 

Coming out of the Chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula 
it may be noticed that we ascend four steps. Now 
no architect ever builds below the surrounding 
level; he either builds on it or above it. This 
points to the conclusion that the level of Tower 
Green has risen so many feet during the centuries, 
and this is explained in quite an ordinary way. 
When outhouses or sheds fell down the debris was 
not removed but just spread level; again graves 
were dug and mounds raised over them, for outside 
the Chapel was for centuries a parish burial ground 
—these mounds in their turn were smoothed over ; 
lastly some of the earth excavated for the founda- 
tions of the Victorian buildings was not removed 
but just spread over Tower Green. Thus to-day the 
Chapel floor is some three feet below the outside 
surface. 

Walking about on the Green, or perhaps perched es 
on the steps of the White Tower, may be seen a few Tower. 
ravens, three or four, sometimes five. These are 
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the RAVENS OF THE TOWER and as much part of 
it as are the Yeomen Warders. What their origin 
may have been is lost in the mists of antiquity, but 
possibly when the Tower stood alone—a rock-like 
edifice amidst the fields and forests which then 
surrounded it—ravens built their nests in its high 
turrets. An historian mentions that they«were 
gazing on the scene when Queen Anne Boleyn was 
executed. Perhaps after the ravens ceased to 
nest in such unquiet surroundings as the Tower 
they formed part of the menagerie maintained by 
Kings of England in the Tower as one of their 
regal fancies. Whatever their origin may have 
been, they are now maintained on the strength of 
the garrison, are duly enlisted—having an attesta- 
tion card as has a soldier—and daily receive their 
ration of raw meat and other delicacies issued by 
the Yeoman Warder in whose charge they are 
placed. They come as nestlings from the coasts 
of Scotland and Cornwall, and are enlisted under 
the names of their donors. Thus one which came 
from Inverness is enlisted as Edgar Sopper, Edgar 
being the name he received when taken a fledgeling 
from the nest, and Sopper after Colonel Sopper 
who took him and presented him to the Tower. 
Two more from Cornwall were presented by 
Colonel Treffry, of the Honourable Artillery 
Company, whilst Sandy Brooke came from 
Scotland. 

The Ravens of the Tower are quite tame and 
make friends with the thousands of visitors who 
pass their way. Some of them live to a considerable 
age, and one—James Crow, lately deceased—had 
hopped about Tower Green for fourty-four years. 
One morning he was found dead on his back on 
Tower Green, and a good deal of fuss was made 
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over poor old James Crow, all of which was in- 
telligently observed by Edgar Sopper, who evidently 
came to the conclusion that this was a great and 
popular game which was well worth playing. Next 
morning therefore, when the Resident Governor 
looked forth from his window he was grieved to 
perceive another dead raven lying on the Green 
with his claws in the air. Much distressed and 
fearing that some fell and infectious disease was 
rife amongst the ravens, the Governor went forth 
and was about to reverently raise the poor dead 
bird, when Edgar Sopper—for it was he—jumped 
up, bit the Governor’s finger and flapped off croaking 
huge raven laughs. 

One day the present writer was introducing some 
children to Edgar Sopper who at the moment 
was sitting on the window sill of the Yeoman 
Gaoler’s quartcrs. He took the children’s little 
offering of a couple of grapes, and then went 
off and did what he evidently considered his 
star turn, that is hopped to the middle of the 
Green, turned over on his back and shammed 
dead. 

The officers of one of the battalions of the Guards 
when on duty at the Tower always place four raw 
eggs every morning in the hall of their Mess for 
the ravens. These hop over regularly to the 
Mess and take their eggs, and if by chance the 
eggs are late the more hardy push into the breakfast- 
room and make urgent inquiries about it. 

A whole chapter could be filled with stories about 
the Tower Ravens and their adventures and esca- 
pades and amusements, and these can be gathered 
from any of the kindly Yeomen Warders whom the 
visitor may meet, but here unhappily there is no 
more space for them. 
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. The range of Tudor buildings which face us 
on issuing from the Chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula 
on to Tower Green was built by Henry VIII. 
These include the Lieutenant’s Lodgings, now 
called the King’s House, and the Yeoman 
Gaoler’s quarters. In the Yeoman Gaoler’s 
quarters, which are to the right, Lady Jane 
Grey spent her brief imprisonment and it was 
from one of the windows of these quarters that 
she saw the little procession with her husband 
Lord Guildford Dudley in the midst, issue from 
the neighbouring Beauchamp Tower, and wend 
its way out of the Tower to the place of the 
scaffold on Tower Hill. After an interval the 
poor lady was to see a still sadder procession 
returning as escort to the lifeless body of her 
husband, which was on its way to burial in the 
Chapel, where she too was doomed to lie a few 
hours later. 

In these same Yeoman Gaoler’s quarters Arthur 
Capel, Earl of Essex, came to an untimely end in 
1683, the victim it is thought of foul play. Two 
children on their way to school declared that they 
had seen a razor cast out of the window of the 
Yeoman Gaoler’s quarters, and that a maid ran 
out, picked it up and took it in again. The Earl’s 
throat was found cut and he dead. A coroner’s 
jury found that he had committed suicide, but 
as few men after cutting their own throats would 
be able to throw the razor out of the window, 
popular belief at the time leaned towards the view 
that the Earl had been murdered, more especially 
as the sentry at the door declared that two strange 
men had gone into the quarters just before the 
crime. 

The Lieutenant’s Lodgings, of which we now 
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see the inner faces, have been fully described 
elsewhere.* 

Between the Lieutenant’s Lodgings and the 
Bloody Tower, which occupies the south-east corner 
of Tower Green, is a short range of quarters occupied 
by Yeomen Warders. 


* See page 44, 
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it, the Jewet House is the most popular 

spot in the Tower of London, and well does 
it merit inspection, for here are to be seen not 
only jewels of priceless value and of great historic 
interest, but the actual crowns and regal emblems 
of the Kings of England. 

The Crown Jewels were in olden days entrusted 
to the care of the Abbot and Monks of West- 
minster, and were kept in the Pixie House; but 
in the reign of Henry III (1216-72) they were 
for safer keeping sent to the Tower of London. 
They were first—when few in number and of no 
great value—placed in the White Tower, probably 
in the small cell in the north wall of the erypt of 
St. John’s Chapel; then, as the regalia grew in 
number and value, a Jewel House was built outside 
and against the south wall of the White Tower. 
After the Restoration they were deposited in the 
Martin Tower, but after Colonel Blood’s attempt 
to steal the crown and regal emblems, a specially 
built Jewel House was erected adjoining the Martin 
Tower. Here they remained till the disastrous fire 
which burnt down the Armoury close by so en- 
dangered them that the Jewels were with difficulty 
saved. They were then transferred to the Wake- 
field Tower, where they still are. | 

The curious often ask the question, ‘‘ What is 
the value of the Crown Jewels?” And that is a 
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question to which the most expert jeweller or 
dealer in stones can give no definite answer. He 
will probably say that certain precious stones, 
be they diamonds or rubies, emeralds or sapphires, 
are at the time of speaking worth so much per 
carat, and that a stone weighing say 100 carats, 
thus calculated, would be worth so many pounds 
sterling. But he will add that this does not repre- 
sent the value of a ruby which is as large as an 
egg, which belonged to the Black Prince as far 
back as 1867, and which was worn in his coroneted 
helmet by Henry V at the Battle of Agincourt. 
Nor would such a calculation represent the value 
of the Koh-i-Nur diamond, that priceless gem 
which has seen the light for a thousand years, 
and which has been worn by Emperors and Kings 
for centuries. Again, the richest purchaser would 
find it difficult to buy the Stuart sapphire, which 
is of great size and of considerable historic value, 
and is set in the band of the King’s crown. But 
perhaps we had better tell the story of these famous 
stones as we examine the Crown Jewels displayed 
in the Jewel House. 

Facing us directly as we enter is Queen Mary’s 
crown, with the Koh-i-Nur diamond in the place 
of honour in the front. This crown is Her 
Majesty’s personal property, being made up of 
hundreds of diamonds which belong to the Queen. 
The crown is of very graceful design, and was 
made under Her Majesty’s direction by Garrard, 
the Court Jeweller. Just below the Koh-i-Nur 
may be seen a large square diamond, and in the 
cross paté at the top of the crown a large drop- 
shaped diamond. ‘These are-the lesser “‘ Stars of 
Africa,” portions of the great Cullinan diamond 
which was presented to Edward VII by the Union 
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of South Africa, and which we shall come to 
later. 

Below the Queen’s crown and in front of it is the 
model of the Koh-i-Nur as it was when captured 
from the Sikhs and presented by the Army of the 
Punjab to Queen Victoria. With lesser diamonds 
set on each side of it the Koh-i-Nur had been worn 
by Eastern monarchs either as an armlet or as an 
ornament in their turbans. 

The history of the Koh-i-Nur diamond is very tne Kona 
interesting and somewhat tragic, as is that of most \™ 
great stones. Koh-i-Nur means ‘“‘ Mountain of 
Light,” and this name was given to it because of 
its peculiar conical shape, not unlike a mountain 
peak. It first appears in history as the property 
of an Indian Rajah as far back as 1304, but various 
traditions carried it still farther back than that, 
one even to as early as 57 B.c. In due course the 
diamond passed to the Emperor Shah Jehan, and 
it is first recorded in Western history when it was 
seen by Tavernier, a French traveller and dealer 
in stones, in 1665, being then in the possession of 
the Emperor Aurungzebe. It remained with the 
Great Moguls till 1739, when the Persian King 
Nadir Shah captured Delhi and took away the 
diamond. Nadir Shah, on his return to Persia, 
was murdered, and the stone passed eventually 
into the hands of Ahmed Shah, an Afghan, who 
was one of the King’s bodyguard. Ahmed Shah 
became Amir of Afghanistan, and on his death 
passed the Koh-i-Nur on to his son, Taimur Shah. 
The diamond passed in succession to Taimur Shah’s 
two sons, the second of whom, Shah Suja, was 
deposed and fled.to Lahore, taking the stone with 
him. There it was annexed by his host, the Maha- 
rajah Runjeet Singh, who on his death bequeathed 
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the Koh-i-Nur to his son, Dhuleep Singh. From 
Dhuleep Singh it was captured by the British when 
the Punjab was conquered in 1849. By the Army 
of the Punjab the great diamond was presented to 
Queen Victoria and was, under the superintendence 
of the Prince Consort, cut down into its present 
brilliant form. The Koh-i-Nur, owing to successive 
cuttings, now weighs only 108 carats, though when 
first heard of in history it is reputed to have weighed 
over 800 carats. 

On the tier above the Queen’s crown is displayed 
the Queen’s orb. The orb is not, strictly speaking, 
a regal emblem—the cross over the monde or orb 
denoting the domination of the Christian religion 
over the world—but it is used in the Coronation 
service, and has so far a religious significance. In 
old prints an Archbishop or Bishop is sometimes 
portrayed with a similar orb in his hand. The 
Queen’s orb is very richly jewelled. 

Lying lengthways between the Queen’s crown and 
the orb is a long golden staff, with a monde and 
cross at its head, and with the foot shod with an 
iron spike. This is Edward the Confessor’s staff, 
and its réle is to guide the sovereign’s footsteps. 
The original staff was broken up and destroyed by 
the Commonwealth, and this replica was made for 
Charles II on his restoration in 1660, The monde 
at the head of the original staff is reputed to have 
contained a piece of the true Cross. 

Standing alone on the top of the pyramid of crowns 
and royal plate may be seen the State salt cellar, 
fashioned like a castle. This was a piece of plate 
given to Charles II on his restoration by the city 
of Exeter, for all the plate and royal emblems had 
been broken up, destroyed, or sold by the Common- 
wealth, and it behoved all loyal subjects to set 
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about replenishing the royal plate. The State 
salt cellar is of silver thickly plated with gold, and 
is plentifully set with large jewels, noticeable 
amongst which is a large sapphire over the port- 
cullis, whilst under the windows are -set large 
precious stones of different colours. The gold 
crown on the top of the castle lifts off, as do the 
roofs of the four turrets, disclosing shallow pans 
in which the salt was placed. This State salt 
cellar was placed before the King at the Coronation 
banquet, a feast which in later reigns has fallen 
in disuetude. 
In the days of Charles II dinner tables were not 
decorated with flowers or fruits; their only decora- 
tion was plate, hence the large number of golden 
salt cellars of fine workmanship which may be 
seen amongst the Royal Plate in the Jewel House. 
Moving round the Jewel Case, from right to attar pish 
left, we find next facing us a very fine altar dish *"* 7" 
and flagon, presented to the Tower by King William 
and Queen Mary with this condition: that they 
were three times a year to replace much older 
altar plate of the time of Charles I and Charles ITI, 
which are generally in use in the Chapel of St. Peter 
ad Vincula. At the time this proviso was probably 
a mild political gesture to show that the Stuarts 
were no more. But though there is now naturally 
no political significance in the observance, the 
custom is still preserved and, as before mentioned, 
on Easter Sunday, Whit Sunday and Easter Day, 
this plate replaces the Stuart plate in the Chapel. 
On the altar dish, which is a very fine example 
of the goldsmith’s art, is a representation in high 
relief of the Last Supper. 
Below the altar dish lies one of the maces carried Mace of | 
by the Sergeants-at-Arms. This particular one dates at-Arms. 
D 
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from Charles II, but there are seven others which 
have been added in various reigns, the cypher of each 
monarch being clearly visible. The maces weigh 
from 84 Ibs., which is the lightest, to 50 lbs., which 
is the heaviest. Besides being used at the Corona- 
tion, the maces are carried on such special occasions 
as when peace was declared after the Great War. 
On this occasion Heralds, accompanied by State 
trumpeters and Sergeants-at-Arms carrying their 
maces, proclaimed the glad tidings at various points 
in London. 

ome Gels Above the altar dish is the crown of Queen Mary 

of Modena. Of Modena, the consort of James II. It is a small 
crown made to be placed on a coil of hair on top 
of the head, the general effect of which can be 
seen in the case of the crowned statue of Queen 
Anne which stands outside St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
It will be noticed that both in this crown and in 
that of her present Majesty, no coloured stones 
are set, but only diamonds. 

The King’s Moving on a couple of paces we come opposite 

ate 

Crown. some of the greatest treasures amongst the Crown 
Jewels, and chiefest of these is the King’s State 
crown. This crown was made for Queen Victoria, 
the stones being taken from older crowns. There 
are some six thousand precious stones of all descrip- 
tions, diamonds predominating, set in this crown, 
many of the smaller stones which are not important 
enough to have histories showing by their cutting 
their ancient origin. Of the larger stones, and 
pearls complete records have been preserved. Of 
these perhaps the most striking is the Black Prince’s 
ruby which is set in the front of the crown, and 
which is as large as a hen’s egg and uncut. This 
ruby was given to the Black Prince by Don Pedro, 
King of Castille, in 13867, in token of gratitude for 
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his assistance in winning the battle of Najera, near 
Vittoria. It was also worn by Henry V in his 
coroneted helmet at the Battle of Agincourt, 1415. 
Perchance, too, it was set in the crown which 
Richard III hid in a hawthorn bush when fleeing 
from the field of Bosworth, 1485, and with which 
Henry VII, the victor, was there and then crowned. 
The ruby probably came originally from Burma, 
and may have had a long Oriental career before it 
reached the Black Prince, for it is pierced at the 
top so that it could be hung round the neck as a 
pendant, a favourite method of wearing jewellery 
amongst Eastern monarchs. 

Just below the Black Prince’s ruby a huge diamond 
is set in the band of the King’s crown. This is the 
second largest of the Stars of Africa, and weighs 
just under 310 carats. In a corresponding position 
at the back of the crown is set the Stuart sapphire 
which may be seen reflected in the looking glass 
placed there for that purpose. This sapphire 
measures 13 inches in length by 1 inch in breadth, 
and was first worn in the crown by Charles II. 
Pendant, where the arches of the crown cross each 
other, are to be seen four very large drop-shaped 
pearls. These pearls have a very interesting 
history. They, with some others, were given to 
Catherine de Medici by Pope Clement VII; by 
her they were given to Mary Queen of Scots and 
Queen Elizabeth acquired them from Mary Queen 
of Scots and, as may be seen from portraits, wore 
them as ear-rings. 

In the cross paté at the top of the King’s State 
crown is a large and very good sapphire which 
was once in the Coronation ring of Edward the 
Confessor, 1042. The monde or ball on which 
the cross paté stands is a mass of small 
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diamonds so closely set that the setting is scarcely 
visible. 

In front of the crown resting lengthways. on two 
uprights is the King’s sceptre, having at the head 
of it the largest of the Stars of Africa, weighing 
516% carats, or nearly five times the weight of the 
celebrated Koh-i-Nur, which we have seen in 
Queen Mary’s crown. The sceptre dates from 
Charles II, 1660, but the diamond was introduced 
by Edward VII. Beneath the sceptre on the 
floor of the cage is to be seen a model of the Cullinan 
diamond, so called after the manager of the Premier 
mine where it was found, giving the exact size and 
appearance of this unique stone when discovered. 
It then weighed roughly 14 lbs., but owing to its 
shape and some obvious flaws could not be cut 
into one brilliant. It was therefore skilfully divided 
into four great gems, and named the Stars of Africa. 
The chisel and hammer with which this cleavage 
was effected lie close by. The largest star is at 
the head of the sceptre, the second in the band 
of the King’s crown, the third largest is in the 
band of Queen Mary’s crown, whilst the fourth is 
set in the cross paté at the top of the same crown. 
The Stars, as before mentioned, were presented to 
Edward VII by the Union of South Africa a few 
years after the Boer War. 

In front of the sceptre, also on the floor of the 
cage, are the Coronation rings now used by Kings 
and Queens of England. Two of these, the King’s 
ring and a smaller model made for Queen Victoria, 
have as their chief stones a sapphire across which 
rubies are set in the shape of a cross, thus portray- 
ing in stones the Cross of St. George, the whole 
surrounded by a circle of small diamonds. The 
third ring, that of the Queen Consort, has a large 
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square ruby in the centre surrounded by small 
diamonds. 

Moving to the left we come to a very fine piece rhe wine 
of plate, a wine fountain presented to Charles [[ °°" 
by the city of Plymouth. This is one of the most 
remarkable and valuable pieces of plate at the 
Tower. When in use a barrel of wine would be 
placed in a gallery above from which a pipe led 
and was connected with a tap underneath the 
fountain. With the aid of the gold key which 
can be seen, the flow of wine was set in motion, and 
_ to stem the tide the company had to dip their 
beakers constantly in the basin or the wine would 
have overflown. Some say that Charles II and his 
boon companions greatly approved of this handsome 
and useful gift. 

Above the wine fountain is a fine Georgian georgian 
tankard on which are depicted figures in high relief, "“"* 
apparently thoroughly enjoying themselves. A 
companion tankard is placed a little farther to the 
left. 

Straight behind us at this point is a case con- State 
taining the silver State trumpets with their gold”. 
embroidered tabbards. These trumpets are used 
to blow a fanfare in Westminster Abbey at the 
moment when the King has been crowned at his 
coronation. They are also used on such special 
occasions as the proclamation of peace aftcr a war 
as above alluded to in connection with the maces of 
the Sergeants-at-Arms. 

Before again turning our attention to the Crown nenry vi 
Jewels, let us look into the embrasure next to that °™'” 
in which the State trumpets are exhibited. This 
embrasure is in fact a small oratory, used by the 
Kings of England when residing at the Tower, 
and it is here that Henry VI met his death—some 
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say by the assassin’s knife—whilst at his prayers, 
at midnight, May 21st, 1471. On this spot yearly, 
on May 2lst at 6 p.m., three lilies of Eton tied 
with Eton-blue ribbon are placed, and there remain 
for twenty-four hours when they are removed and 
burnt. 

Turning again to the Jewel Case we see straight in 
front of us Edward the Confessor’s crown, the Crown 
of England with which all monarchs are crowned. 
This crown was made for Charles II to replace 
the older crown broken up and destroyed amongst 
other regal emblems by order of Parliament during 
the Commonwealth. At the Coronation service it 
is placed on the King’s head by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, but being very heavy—weighing nearly 
5 ibs.—it is almost immediately replaced by the 
diamond crown already described, which is known 
as the State crown and which is much lighter, 
weighing not more than 19 ounces.: The State 
crown is the crown which the King wears on State 
occasions, such as the opening of Parliament, 
whilst the Crown of England remains peacefully 
at the Tower till the next King or Queen ascends 
the throne. The Crown of England is of massive 
gold set at intervals with large precious stones 
of various colours. 

Below the Crown of England rests the Prince of 
Wales’s crown. This is of solid gold without gems 
and has a single arch, which arch differentiates 
a crown from a coronet, for the latter has no arches. 
At the King’s Coronation the eldest son of the 
King places this crown on his own head at the 
same moment as the peers don their coronets. On 
State occasions, such as the opening of Parliament, 
this crown is placed on a stool before the Prince 
should he so wish. The Prince of Wales has also 
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a coronet of quite another design—which is kept at 
Carnarvon Castle—which he wears as Prince of Wales, 
a title and dignity which a King can bestow on whom 
he pleases, though it is usually on his eldest son. 

Standing crossed with each other below the the 
King’s crown are two sceptres, one of which is the eee 
Queen’s sceptre, with the Cross, and the second 
the Queen’s Ivory Rod at the head of which is a 
dove with closed wings. Both of these were made 
for Queen Mary of Modena, replacing older insignia 
which had been destroyed. The dove is symbolic 
of the Holy Ghost. 

Moving farther round the Jewel Case to the left christening 
we come to a christening font and alms dish made F™ 
for Charles II. It was intended that all royal 
children should be baptised in this font, but the 
custom was not observed with any great regularity, 
so that Queen Victoria had a new one made for the 
baptism of her children, and this latter is kept at 
Windsor Castle. 

We next come to very interesting and valuable Imperial 
portions of the regalia. Conspicuous amongst these tas” 
is the Imperial Crown of India with which the 
King of England is crowned Emperor of India, the 
King travelling to India for the ceremony, which 
is held with great pomp and ceremony at Delhi, 
the ancient capital of the Great Moguls. The © 
crown, which is of beautiful design, is modern, 
having been made by Garrard, the Court Jeweller, 
for George V in 1911. In it are set some 6,000 
precious stones, mostly diamonds, and the cost 
of the crown was £60,000. As a curiosity in com- 
parative cost the diadem of Queen Mary of Madena, 
consort of James I]—which we shall come to later— 
though much less important or imposing cost 
£110,000 in those days. 
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The King’s Standing crossed below the crown are the King’s 

soca sceptre with the dove and the Queen’s sceptre with 
the dove, the dove in each case being again symbolic 
of the Holy Ghost. 


ee Close to the front of the Jewel Case is the King’s 
State jewelled State sword, probably the most valuable 


Sword. sword in the world, the hilt and scabbard being set 
‘with precious stones. Fashioned in diamonds, 
rubies and emeralds on the scabbard are the Rose 
of England, the Thistle of Scotland and the Sham- 
rock of Ireland, each repeated as the scabbard 
tapers, whilst at the bottom is a large turquoise. 
At the cross hilt is a very large emerald of great 
value. The grip and aiguillons are encrusted with 
small diamonds ending in lions’ heads fashioned n 
diamonds, whilst on top of the hilt is a very large 
diamond. 
St. George's At the Coronation service the King hands this 
Spurs. sword together with the gold spurs of St. George 
(which may be seen against the glass at the top) 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who lays them 
on the altar, the King thus signifying that he 
dedicates his military power to the service of God. 
The sword has a further curious adventure, for it is 
laid down that 100 shillings shall be paid to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to redeem the sword, 
which is then returned to the custody of the Keeper 
of the Jewel House. 
The Am- Just beyond the sword are the ampulla, or 
Swoon. golden eagle, and the anointing spoon. These 
are the two most ancient pieces of plate in the 
Tower. The ampulla, judging by the ancient 
pattern of screw with which the head is attached, 
as well as by the chasing on the body of the bird, 
is of Byzantine origin and may date from any 
of the years between a.p. 500 and 800. The spoon 
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is of about the same period. Into the ampulla, which 
is hollow, is poured the holy oil with which the 
King and Queen are anointed at their Coronation. 
The head being then screwed on there remains 
a small hole in the beak through which the oil is 
poured into the anointing spoon. Into the oil 
in the spoon the Archbishop dips his two first 
fingers and makes a cross on the King’s head, 
on his breast through an opening in a specially 
made shirt, and on the palms of his hands, thus 
anointing him King over England. The ampulla 
and spoon are two of the few pieces of royal plate 
which escaped the vandalistic fury of Cromwellian 
days, for they happened at the time to be at West- 
minster Abbey, and being mistaken for ecclesiastical 
plate were left unharmed. A new pedestal was 
made and some repair to the wings effected for 
the Coronation of Charles II, 1660. 

Above the Crown of India and close to the golden the aqua. 
spur is a monde or ball of light blue, apparently Monde. 
an aquamarine, surmounted by a cross. In bygone 

‘days there was at the head of the King’s crown 
what is described as ‘‘a magnificent faceted aqua- 
marine.”” What happened to this aquamarine is 
not known, but possibly James II took it with 
him when he fled to France. Anyhow, about a 
hundred years ago it was discovered that a very 
clever imitation in glass had replaced the aqua- 
marine, and this is now exhibited as a curiosity 
only. 

Next we come to a division of the Jewel Case the 
where the Maundy dish is most conspicuous. Dish. l 
This dish goes yearly to Westminster Abbey on 
Maundy Thursday, and on it are placed little 
red bags containing the Maundy money, a silver 
penny, a silver twopence, a silver threepence, 
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and a silver fourpence, samples of which lie close 
to the dish. 

The Maundy money, together with a gift of 
clothing, is given by the King every year to a 
certain number of poor men and poor women 
selected by the Dean of Westminster, the number 
of each sex corresponding with the King’s age. 
Thus on His Majesty’s thirtieth birthday there 
would be thirty men and thirty women recipients 
of the bounty, and on his forty-fifth there would be 
forty-five of each, and so on. The dish, with the 
Maundy money laid on it, is carried into the Abbey 
by a Yeoman of the Guard in full uniform. 

Above the Maundy dish is the diadem of Queen 
Mary of Modena, ‘wife of James II, the original 
cost of which has just been alluded to. Evidently 
to secure pearls of the size of those to be seen in 
the band which encircles the diadem, as well as 
to match them, must have been a very costly 
undertaking in those days, whilst large diamonds 
must have been equally difficult and expensive 
to obtain. This diadem Queen Mary of Modena 
wore on her way to the Coronation, and on her 
return wore the crown already seen and described. 

Directly above the diadem is a piece of royal 
plate which escaped destruction during the Common- 
wealth. This is one of Queen Elizabeth’s gold 
salt cellars, a very fine specimen of the goldsmith’s 
art in Tudor days. How it escaped destruc- 
tion is not known, but probably it was concealed 
by some royalist and given back to Charles II 
on his restoration. 

Before leaving the Jewel House it is well to turn 
back for a few steps to inspect the Orders of Knight- 
hood in the embrasures of the windows. In the 
first case are the Order of the Garter, the Order of 
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the Thistle and the Order of St. Patrick. The Order 
of the Garter is the senior British Order, dating 
back to 1349, and is thus some one hundred and fifty 
years older than any European Order, including the 
Golden Fleece. The story goes that at a State Ball 
the Countess of Salisbury dropped her garter, 
apparently a very embarrassing tragedy in those 
days, and the King, Edward III, seeing the lady’s 
confusion, picked it up, tied it round his own 
knee, and remarked “‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 
Thus was founded the famous Order of the Garter, 
and thus it obtained the motto it still carries. 
There are only twenty-four Knights of the Garter 
exclusive of Royal personages. 

The Order of the Thistle of Scotland claims a rhe order 
very ancient origin, but it was only organised as thine. 
a knightly fraternity by James II in 1687. The 
Order consists of the Sovereign and _ sixteen 
Knights. 

The Order of St. Patrick, the Irish Order, is of The Order 
more recent origin, and owes its inception to Patrick. 
George III in 1783. It was modelled on the Fra- 
ternity of the Knights of the Garter, and was 
intended to emphasise the unity of the United 
Kingdom, to further which sentiment the Order 
was given the motto “‘ Quis separabit ?”’ It consists 
of the Sovereign and twenty-five Knights. 

In this same glass case is also displayed the The Victoria 
Victoria Cross, which is worth intrinsically three- ~~" 
pence, but is the most coveted distinction in the 
world. Alongside it is the Distinguished Service 
Order, which has on occasions been given for 
services which have been held to be just short of 
earning the Victoria Cross. 

In the next bay is a case containing the Order 
of the Bath, the Order of the Star of India, the 
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Order of St. Michael and St. George, and the Order 
of Merit. 

The Order of the Bath, though only made a 
Statutory Order in 1399, is in fact considerably 
older than the Order of the Garter, for there were 
Knights of the Bath in the reign of Edward I 
(1272-1307), if not earlier. The name of the Order 
was literally derived from the bath in which the 
Knight-aspirant was bathed before he was admitted 
into the Order. This ceremony of bathing took 
place in the Banqueting Hall of the White Tower, 
after which the Knight-elect proceeded to St. John’s 
Chapel and, placing his arms before the altar, 
watched them all night. The picture of ‘“‘ The 
Vigil’ in the Tate Gallery shows the Knight thus 
kneeling. 

The Order of the Star of India was instituted 
by Queen Victoria after the Indian Mutiny of 
1857 for bestowal on Indian Princes and others 
who had stood loyal to the throne in those troublous 
times, as well as to Englishmen who had rendered 
distinguished service to India. To show Her 
Majesty’s special regard for India the new Order 
was made senior to the Order of St. Michael and 
St. George which had been established some half- 
century earlier. 

The Order of St. Michael and St. George had a 


Michael and Curious origin. It was instituted after the Napo- 


St. George. 


leonic Wars, so that the King of England might 
confer an honour that would be appreciated, on the 
natives of Malta and the Ionian Islands, for the 
loyalty they had shown through the troublous 
years. Later the Order became a recognised reward 
for Englishmen who had done good service to the 
Empire in the Colonies and Dependencies other 
than India. Later still the Order came to be 
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bestowed for military as well as civil services, so 
that now the large preponderance of members 
of the Order have earned it in the fighting 
services. 

The Order of Merit is peculiar amongst pode, The Order 
in that it carries no rank or precedence with it a 
nevertheless it is very select. There are only 
twenty-four members of the Order, and it is open 
only to those who have performed exceptionally 
meritorious services whether in the Army, Navy, 
Politics, Art, Literature or Science. The Badge of 
the Order consists of a cross of red and blue enamel 
of eight points, with the addition of cross swords 
in the case of naval or military officers. 

Beneath in a separate glass case is the Sword of The Syord 
State which is carried point upwards by a peer ay 
specially selected before the King at the opening 
of Parliament. It is a long, two-handed sword 
with a gold hilt and quillion, and is encased in a 
crimson velvet scabbard. On the scabbard are 
represented in gold the Rose of England, the 
Thistle of Scotland, the Fleur-de-lys of France 
(for English Kings long claimed to be Kings of 
France), and a portcullis. 

In the third embrasure is a glass case containing 
the Order of the Indian Empire, the Order of the 
British Empire, the Royal Victorian Order, the 
Order of the Crown of India, and the decoration 
worn by Companions of Honour. 

The Order of the Indian Empire was instituted order ot 
by Queen Victoria on January Ist, 1878, to com- Empire.” 
memorate the proclamation of Her Majesty as 
Empress of India, a title then first added to the 
British Crown. 

The Order of the British Empire was instituted Order of the 


by George V during the Great War to reward gmpire. 
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those who did good work both in the field and 
behind the line. 


Royal The Royal Victorian Order was created by Queen 
order. Victoria in 1896 for bestowal by the Sovereign upon 


those whose personal services it might be desired 
to recognise. 
The Crown ‘The Crown of India is the only Order reserved 
‘for ladies, and was inaugurated in 1878. It is 
exceedingly select, and is only open to Princesses 
of the Royal House, the wives or female relatives 
of Indian Princes, and the wife of the Viceroy 
of India, the Governors of Bengal, Madras and 
Bombay, and the Secretary of State for India. 
Companion ‘The badge of Companion of Honour is bestowed 
‘ on those whom the King may wish to honour in 
various walks of life, but who are themselves averse 
to any reward which carries with it a title. 
The Three In a glass case below are the replicas, made for 
’ Charles II, of three swords sent by Pope Clement VII 
to Henry VIII, with the title of ‘“‘ Defender of the 
Faith.”” Each of the swords has a name: these 
are (1) the Sword of Justice, Temporal, (2) the 
Sword of Justice, Spiritual, (3) Curtana, or the 
Sword of Mercy. This last sword has been shortened 
by breaking off the point of the blade in token of 
mercy. 

This completes our visit to the Jewel House as 
well as of our tour round the Tower, and next let 
us listen to a few little stories about great people 
who have lived and died in the old fortress. 


PART III 
STORIES OF THE TOWER 





THE MURDER OF THE YOUNG PRINCES 


N a dark night in the month of August, 
1483, took place one of the greatest crimes 
that have ever been committed in the 
Tower of London. This was the murder of the young 
Princes at the instigation of Richard of Gloucester, 
whose path to the throne was blocked by these 
two little boys. The two little boys were his 
nephews, Edward V, only twelve or thirteen years 
of age, and his little brother Richard, Duke of 
York. They had been sent to the Tower by Richard 
of Gloucester against their mother’s wishes and 
strong forebodings, on the grounds that the young 
King must follow the usual custom and after a 
short residence proceed with all pomp and cere- 
mony from the Tower to Westminster for his 
Coronation. The younger brother, the kind uncle 
insisted, should go too, so as to keep the boy King 
company. They were publicly and with much 
pageantry conducted to the Tower, and there handed 
over into the keeping of the Constable, Sir Robert 
Brackenbury. 

The first ominous note was struck when the 
young Princes, instead of being accommodated in 
the Royal apartments, were given a room in the 
Bloody Tower, and the second bell in the tragedy 
tolled when Sir Robert Brackenbury, who was 
an honest, upright knight, was ordered to hand 
over the keys of the Tower for one night to Sir 
James Tyrrel, who was evidently anything but 
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an upright knight. Sir Robert obeyed with great 
reluctance, for he feared foul play, and he was not 
far wrong. — 

In the dead of that August night, Sir James 
Tyrrel’s three hired assassins—William Slaughter, 
Miles Forest and John Dighton—having been 
admitted, crept along the ramparts till they came 
to the little door which gave access to the upper 
floor of the Bloody Tower where the Princes lay. 
This they found open, and just within to their 
left was the Princes’ room. Opening the door 
quietly they saw, by the light of a shaded candle 
which one of the assassins carried, the two little 
Princes sleeping peacefully locked in each other’s 
arms. Either the light, or some noise made by 
the intruders, awakened one of the boys, who sat 
up and raised a cry. At him dashed one of the 
murderers, and snatching one of the pillows from 
the bed brutally smothered that boy, whether the 
older or the younger is not known. At the same 
time another of the gang stabbed the other boy 
to death with a dagger, whilst the third miscreant 
still held the candle to light them in their fell 
work. 

Sir James Tyrrel having satisfied himself that 
the work had been well and truly done, and that 
both the Princes were dead, ordered them to be 
buried at once and secretly, and himself rode off 
to Warwick to give the good tidings to Richard of 
Gloucester, and there to salute him as King 
Richard III of England. 

The dead bodies of the two young Princes were, 
in accordance with the orders received, dragged 
down the narrow spiral stone stairs, which still 
may be seen, and which lead to a large vaulted 
dungeon beneath the Wakefield Tower. Here the 
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bodies were hastily buried, and the assassins made 
good their escape out of the Tower. Next morning, 
when Sir Robert Brackenbury again took over his 
duties, the dreadful tragedy was revealed to him. 
There was little enough the Constable could now 
do, but hearing of the hasty burial he ordered the 
bodies to be removed and buried by a priest secretly 
in consecrated ground. In this new grave, at 
dead of night, they were laid and there remained 
lost, though not forgotten, for centuries. And this 
mystery remained because all the witnesses and 
actors in this second burial died or disappeared 
without divulging the secret. The priest dis- 
appeared, how or when no man knows; Sir Robert 
Brackenbury was killed at the Battle of Bosworth, 
his lips still sealed; those who dug the grave 
probably did not know for whom it was intended, 
or if perchance they guessed, fearfully held their 
tongues to their dying day. 

So the young Princes were lost and might have 
so remained for ever had it not been for a strange 
coincidence which occurred some two hundred 
years later. Charles II was then on the throne, 
and amongst other things had ordered a small door- 
way to be made through the south wall of the White 
Tower, about 10 feet from the ground, and a flight 
of steps to be made up to this little door. During 
these operations, which entailed disturbing the 
ground at the base of the White Tower, the aston- 
ished workmen came across, at no great depth, the 
remains of two children. The matter was reported to 
their superiors, and so reached the King. Charles II 
ordered the circumstances to be inquired into by 
experts, who after careful research and inquiry 
came to the conclusion that these remains were 
verily those of the poor little murdered Princes, 
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The King being satisfied on this point, ordered the 
remains to be removed and buried amongst the 
Kings and Queens in Westminster Abbey, and 
there the little Princes now sleep peacefully side 
by side. 


THE CONSTABLE WHO BECAME A 
HIGHWAYMAN 


EOFFRY DE MANDEVILLE, Earl of Essex, 
a grandson and namesake of that first Con- 
stable of the Tower appointed by William 
the Conqueror, came to a sad end, and also had 
strange adventures after he was dead. He was 
made Constable of the Tower by King Stephen (1140) 
and held the post for three years. But his was a 
restless and turbulent spirit, and the Tower irked 
him horribly; he wanted to be out and about 
fighting and searching for adventures. This being 
so, and Geoffry de Mandeville being that way built, 
he resigned the Constableship to take up the more 
lucrative and exciting profession of highway robbery. 
Nor did he content himself with such mild forms 
of the profession as consisted of relieving old gentle- 
men of their watches or snuff boxes, if they had 
them in those days, or young ladies of their jewels ; 
but aspiring much higher than that he raised a 
band of some forty horsemen, all hardy and hard- 
bitten fighting fellows, and with these he harried 
the country-side on a large and generous scale. 

So serious did this menace become to peaceful 
folk living on their country estates, or travelling on 
their lawful occasions, that King Stephen had 
at length to take serious notice of this lapse from 
virtue on the part of his late Constable of the 
Tower. To bring the offender to heel and to 
disperse his following, the King sent a body of 
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troops, who apparently fared none too well in 
their various encounters with the redoubtable 
Geoftry de Mandeville, Earl of Essex.. But acci- 
dents will happen to the bravest warrior, or bravest 
highwayman, and so it happened that in quite a 
minor affair a chance arrow hit Geoffry de Mande- 
ville in the head. First succour to the wounded 
being then not in a very advanced stage of efficiency, 
our noble Earl of Essex died at Mildenham in 
Suffolk of a wound, which in these days might not 
be considered a very grievous hurt. 

And then came the strange after-death adven- 
tures of the late Constable of the Tower. Appar- 
ently during his joyous if brief career on earth, 
Geoffry de Mandeville, having done something or 
other which the Pope, who was then omnipotent 
in England, considered sacrilege, he was excommuni- 
cated by His Holiness. This meant that no devout 
follower of the Pope—and that meant nearly 
everybody—would bury the body of one who had 
incurred this high displeasure, for excommunica- 
tion apparently lasted even after death. 

Thus it might have been that the Earl of Essex 
would have lain in the open till the ravens and 
crows and rats and mice had left nothing but 
bare bones to be ploughed into the ground when 
the next harvest was sown. But the Knights 
Templars, that great fraternity of chivalry, being 
informed of this sad condition of a knight, deter- 
mined to act, for Geoffry de Mandeville had been 
kind to them in the days of his power and prosperity. 
So the Knights Templars sent a detachment of 
knights to Mildenham, and thence, having first 
clad Geoffry de Mandeville in the robes of their 
Order, carried him back to their Temple which is 
in London. 
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But even the Knights Templars dared not so 
far flout the Pope as to bury one whom His Holiness 
had personally excommunicated; therefore they 
did the next best thing. They wrapped the body 
round with a leaden sheet, which took the place 
in those days of a leaden coffin, and placed it in 
_the fork of a tree in the Temple Garden. There 
suspended it remained for twenty years, until 
another Pope, Alexander III, was pleased to remove 
the ban of excommunicstion, thereby making it 
right and seemly at length to bury the bones. 
This was accordingly done, and Geoffry de Mande- 
ville, Earl of Essex and Constable of the Tower, 
was buried in front of the west door of the Temple 
Church. Those who at this day pass in to a 
service in the Temple Church, will notice in the 
rotunda the effigies of several knights lying recum- 
bent on the floor. Amongst these they will find 
lying Geoffry de Mandeville, clad as a knight of 
the period, with his trusty sword by his side. 


HOW THE BISHOP ESCAPED 


EW prisoners have ever escaped from the 
_ Tower, but one of these was the Bishop 


of Durham as far back as 1101, in the 
reign of Henry I. Ralph de Flambard was his 
name and, as was not uncommon amongst bishops 
in those days, he was a very rich man. Now there 
was a great difference between the prison con- 
ditions of a rich man and of a poor man, be 
their crimes the same, for the rich man could 
purchase many and great ameliorations, whilst the 
poor man starved and shivered in a cold, dark 
dungeon. 

The Bishop of Durham was so rich and important 
as to be assigned the Banqueting Hall in the White 
Tower as his prison, there to be waited upon by a 
large retinue of his own servants, whilst a body of 
Norman knights were placed on permanent guard 
over him, all you may be assured at the Bishop’s 
expense. 

By way of ingratiating himself with his guards, 
he used to give great banquets, the wine and food 
for these being procured from without by his 
servants. It was at the same time not absent 
from the good Bishop’s mind that during one of 
these carousals it might be possible to make his 
escape. With this end in view he made arrange- 
ments with his friends outside and empowered 
them to suitably bribe such guards and sentries 
as might bar his way. These arrangements having 
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been made, a dark night in February was chosen 
for the attempt. 

On the arranged date the Bishop ordered that 
a more sumptuous banquet than usual was to be 
prepared, and not only invited the Norman knights 
to take part in it, but also the soldiers of the guard 
and the Yeomen Warders who kept watch in the 
Banqueting Hall. The wine for the feast was 
brought in by the Bishop’s servants in great jars, 
and as each was emptied a fresh one took its place. 
The Norman knights were jovial fellows and loved 
to look upon the wine when it is red, and the 
soldiers and Yeomen were no wit behindhand. 
Thus it was that when the feast had lasted some 
time all the knights and Yeomen and soldiers on 
guard became distinctly intoxicated and lay help- 
less about the floor snoring loudly. But the Bishop, 
who pretended to join in the carousal, remained 
quite sober. 

Now one of the jars of wine which had not yet 
been broached contained coiled up within it a 
length of strong thin rope, flooded carefully over 
with wine so as not to be noticeable to an ordinary 
observer, and certainly quite obscure to one who 
was intoxicated. This coil of rope had been thus 
hidden by the Bishop’s friends outside, and the jar 
had been carried in with the other jars by the 
Bishop’s servants. Seeing that the favourable 
moment had arrived, the Bishop carefully drew the 
cord out of the wine jar and tied it to one of the 
window shafts on the south side of the Banqueting 
Hall. With a hasty glance around at the sleeping 
roysterers to make sure that he was unobserved, the 
Bishop went to his money box and filled his wallet 
with gold pieces. He then seized his crozier and 
clasping this tightly to his breast, got through the 
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window and began to slide down the rope. The 
Bishop, it may be mentioned, was a very fat and 
heavy man and was carrying somewhat overweight 
with his crozier and bag of gold. The window from 
which he had escaped was 65 feet from the ground, 
but unfortunately the friend who had supplied the 
rope had allowed only for 45 feet. What therefore 
was the Bishop’s dismay at suddenly finding the 
rope ending in his hands and a dark abyss of what 
depth he knew not yawning beneath him. It 
was perfectly impossible for a man of his size and 
physique to climb up the rope again, and it was 
equally impossible for him to stand the strain of 
hanging indefinitely as he was; the Bishop there- 
fore muttered a hasty prayer and, clasping close 
his crozier and wallet, let go the rope and dropped 
into the darkness. 

Happily, as aforementioned, Ralph de Flambard, 
Bishop of Durham, was a very plump person, and 
equally happily he happened to fall on the plumpest 
part thereof, and so came to no harm beyond 
a shaking. As part of the scheme, by judicious 
bribery it had been arranged that a party of his 
servants should be waiting below, and as in his 
hasty and unrehearsed descent the Bishop happily 
missed falling on these, they gladly gathered him 
up and hastily bore him away. 

But though clear of the White Tower there were 
still the outer defences to be negotiated before 
their objective—the river—could be reached. Here 
again however the power of the purse had been put 
to full use, for far from being let or hindered the 
servants of the Bishop found no man to stay them, 
and safely carried their master through the gates 
and so to the river. Here a boat manned by fast 
rowers was in waiting, and into this the stout 
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Bishop, still clasping his crozier and bag of gold, 
was bundled and swiftly rowed down stream to a 
certain arranged spot. Here with anchor up and 
ready to sail was found a ship which had been 
secretly chartered for the enterprise. 

All went smoothly, the Bishop was hoisted on 
board and the ship at once sailed for France, whilst 
the Norman knights still lay asleep in the Ban- 
queting Hall and the too short rope swung idly 
in the breeze from the White Tower. By the time 
the escape of Ralph de Flambard was discovered 
he was far away on the high seas and eventually 
landed safely in France. 


SIR THOMAS MORE’S HEAD 


N the reign of Henry VIII there was a great 
I and good man named Sir Thomas More, 
who was Lord Chancellor of England. He 
was in high favour with the King, who not only 
treated him as one of the greatest of his subjects, 
but also as a personal and confidential friend. 
About this time Henry VIII began to resent the 
interference of the Pope of Rome with English 
laws, rights, and customs, and as a culminating 
grievance he was greatly annoyed with His Holiness 
for not granting his sanction to the divorce of 
Queen Katherine of Aragon. King Henry therefore 
determined to do without the Pope, declared himself 
head of the Church of England, and called upon all 
his subjects to acknowledge his supremacy. 

Some prominent men, amongst whom was Sir 
Thomas More the Lord Chancellor, refused however 
to acknowledge this supremacy. Now Henry VIII 
was a despotic monarch of the old-fashioned sort 
who brooked no opposition and promptly com- 
mitted to the Tower, or other prisons, those who 
did not bow down to the royal commands. Such 
therefore was the fate of Sir Thomas More, who 
like so many before and since, passed by way of 
the river through the Traitors Gate never to 
pass out again. 

He was first imprisoned in the sub-crypt of 
St. John’s Chapel in the White Tower, where there 
is one large dungeon, and one small one known as 
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the ‘‘ Little Ease,’’ which latter was probably his 
prison. Later he was moved to the Bell Tower 
and there probably occupied the circular dungeon 
called the Strong Room, which is below that in 
which the Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Monmouth in later days were imprisoned. 

After a confinement of one year and three months 
in the Tower, Sir Thomas More was on July Ist, 
1535, tried at Westminster and was condemned 
and sentenced on the main charge, that “‘ he had 
behaved maliciously and traitorously against the 
crown and regal dignitie of his sacred majestie.”’ 

After the trial Sir Thomas More was escorted on 
foot back to the Tower, the Yeoman Gaoler marching 
in front of him with the edge of the axe turned 
towards him, thus showing to the people as the 
procession passed that Sir Thomas was a condemned 
man. 

Five days later, on July 6th, 1535, Sir Thomas 
More was beheaded on Tower Hill at the spot in 
Trinity Gardens now marked by a square of paving. 
In passing sentence the Judges had ordered, as 
was not uncommon in those days, that after execu- 
tion the head of the prisoner should be placed on 
one of the spikes of the gates of London Bridge, 
as a dread warning to others. This accordingly 
was done, and indeed we can imagine how great 
the sensation must have been for the citizens of 
London passing to and fro on their lawful occasions 
to thus see impaled the head of the Lord Chancellor 
of England. 

Sir Thomas More had a daughter named Margaret, 
who was married into the Roper family, and she 
determined to end this sorry and humiliating 
exposure of her father’s head. She therefore 
arranged that at a certain hour on a certain night, 
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when the tide was slack and all quiet, she would be 
waiting in a boat rowed by trusty servants close 
under the spot on London Bridge where her father’s 
head was fixed on its iron spike. By bribes and 
persuasion it was also arranged that at that time 
and place her confederates amongst those who 
guarded the gate should remove the head and throw 
it into the river, averring afterwards that it had 
been blown off by a gust of wind. 

The arrangement was punctually carried out 
and the head falling into the river close to the 
boat, was immediately recovered by Margaret 
Roper and carried away. She buried it in the 
family vault of the Roper family beneath St. Dun- 
stan’s Church in Canterbury, and there it was 
_ seen as late as 1835 by the Reverend J. Bowes 
Bunce ‘‘in a niche in the wall, in a leaden box, 
something of the shape of a beehive, open in the front, 
and with an iron grating before it.” 

Sir Thomas More’s body was buried in the Chapel 
of St. Peter ad Vincula, but the exact spot is not 
known. 


STRANGE HAPPENINGS 


UEEN ANNE BOLEYN was sentenced to 
death for certain misdemeanours of which 
she was accused, against the regal Majesty 
of King Henry VIII. She was to be burnt 

alive, or beheaded, as it might please the King’s 
Majesty. The King’s Majesty decided that the Queen 
should be spared the stake, but should be beheaded 
in the comparative seclusion of Tower Green. Queen 
Anne Boleyn had not much faith in the skill of 
an executioner with so clumsy a weapon as the 
axe commonly used; she therefore petitioned that 
she might be executed with the sword after the 
French fashion. 

Henry VIII, who did not much care how she came 
to her end as long as he was rid of her and free 
to marry his next wife, graciously consented. 

But search bemg made high and low throughout 
England no executioner could be found who was 
skilled in beheading with the sword. Messengers 
therefore were hastily sent to France to make 
search, and there in Calais found the man they 
wanted. He was brought to England immediately, 
and there remains on record the bill charged .by 
him to defray the cost of his apparel as well 
as for beheading the Queen. This bill totalled 
£23 6s. 8d. 

In due course Queen Anne Boleyn was executed 
on a scaffold erected on Tower Green, the site of 
which is paved and has a brass plate let into it 
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to mark the spot. But though all this trouble 
had been taken to procure an executioner from 
France, and all the arrangements for the execution 
had been most carefully prepared, yet no coffin had 
been provided. Perhaps all counted on a reprieve 
arriving at the last moment. Thus it came about 
that after the execution the Queen’s bleeding 
remains lay huddled on the scaffold with no coffin 
to place them in. All the spectators had by now 
fled in horror from the dreadful scene, leaving only 
the Queen’s ladies kneeling and weeping bitterly 
and knowing not what to do. Seeing their distress 
a kindly Yeoman hurried to them and learnt their 
sad predicament, there was nothing into which 
they could place the remains of their beloved 
mistress so that they might be removed and buried. 
The Yeoman said at once that he would help them 
and ran across to the Armoury, which was only a 
few yards distance, and there discovered an arrow 
chest, which was a long shaped box made of some 
coarse wood in which arrows for the bowmen were 
stored. Emptying these out the Yeoman hastened 
back to the scaffold carrying the empty chest, 
and assisted the ladies to place the Queen’s 
body with her head beside it in this arrow 
chest. 

The chest was then taken across to the Chapel 
of St. Peter ad Vincula and there. buried before 
the altar, but so hurriedly had this to be done that 
the earth was excavated only to a depth of two feet. 
Into this shallow grave the rude coffin was hastily 
consigned, and the paving stone replaced. Few 
seemed to have known, or perhaps dared inquire, 
where the Queen was laid ; indeed it was given out 
that she had been buried in the crypt. Now the 
crypt of this Chapel is curiously enough not under 
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it as is usual with crypts, but is beneath the surface 
outside the north wall of the Chapel. 

It is not to be wondered at therefore that in 
the course of centuries the site of Queen Anne 
Boleyn’s grave was completely lost sight of. Thus 
it came about that in 1750 the relatives of a Mrs. 
Hannah Beresford in complete ignorance selected 
that exact spot in which to bury the lady, for the 
Chapel had then for a century or more been used 
as a parish church and a parish place of burial, 
the sanguinary past having become completely 
lost sight of and forgotten. Those who dug the 
grave of Hannah Beresford when about two feet 
down came across some older bones, and these 
they with due reverence carefully piled together, 
not having the remotest idea as to whom they 
belonged. 

Hannah Beresford’s grave was dug six feet deep 
and the good lady encased in a leaden coffin with 
her name and date engraved on it was duly lowered 
into it. The grave was then filled in, but again 
the careful gravediggers deserve well, for they 
placed the old bones they had found close together 
at one corner near the surface, and completing their 
work replaced the flagstones. And again silence 
fell on the spot. 

One hundred and twenty years later, that is in 
1870, a distinguished Constable of the Tower, 
Sir John Fox-Burgoyne, passed away and it was 
decided that no more suitable spot could be found 
for him than before the altar in the Chapel. In 
digging this grave the diggers again came across old 
bones belonging apparently to more than one 
person, and this discovery at once aroused the 
interest of Queen Victoria who was then on the 
throne. 
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Queen Victoria appointed a committee of experts 
to go into the whole matter and to carefully examine 
the space before the altar in the Chapel. This they 
did and verified the positions and in several cases 
the remains of fifteen historical persons there buried.* 

Amongst other relics they came across the pile of 
bones which those who had buried Hannah Beres- 
ford neatly piled together. These were examined 
by experts who came to the conclusion that they 
were several hundred years old, that they belonged 
to a woman of from twenty-five to thirty years of 
age, that she had a very small neck, whilst there 
was the signs of a sixth finger on one hand. This 
analysis clearly proved that the remains were 
those of Queen Anne Boleyn, for she was a young 
woman with a very small neck, and had a growth 
on one ot her fingers which was a great disfigurement 
and looked like a dwarfed extra finger. Moreover 
the remains were found at the exact spot where the 
researches of the committee had led them to expect 
that the Queen’s remains would be found. 

Having been thus verified the remains were 
placed in a small casket, 18 inches by 9 inches, 
on which was a plate giving the date of the re- 
burial, and the casket was replaced in the same spot 
where the remains had been found, four inches under 
the surface, and then cemented over. Over all is 
placed a stone on which Queen Anne Boleyn’s 
name and heraldic escutcheon in black and grey 
marble are displayed, and there that little casket 
will remain in peace as long as the Tower of London 
stands and England is England still. 

* See page 84, 


LADY JANE GREY 


x is a very sad story, for Lady Jane Grey 
was only seventeen years old when she 
was beheaded, and for no fault of her own. 

This is the story. 

Lady Jane Grey was a cousin of the boy King 
Edward VI; her father was Henry Grey, Duke of 
Suffolk, and she was married to Lord Guildford 
Dudley, the son of John Dudley, Duke of Northum- 
berland. This combination of relationships was 
her undoing, for the Duke of Northumberland 
persuaded Edward VI on his death-bed to name 
Lady Jane Grey as successor to the throne, to the 
exclusion of his half-sisters the Princesses Mary and 
Elizabeth, hoping thus that his own son, Guildford 
Dudley, would become King, or at any rate King- 
Consort. 

Keeping the news of the death of Edward VI 
secret for two days, so as to consolidate his position, 
the Duke of Northumberland on July 9th, 1558, 
proclaimed Lady Jane Grey, Queen of England, 
and on the following day escorted her in state to 
the Tower, whence all Kings and Queens were 
accustomed to proceed to their Coronation. Mean- 
while a faction had arisen in favour of the Princess 
Mary, who was the legitimate successor to the 
throne, and armed forces as well as the Fleet at 
Yarmouth supported her cause. Northumberland 
accompanied by his sons left London to meet and 
overcome by force this opposition, but his nerve 
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failing him, and the soldiers having no heart in 
the enterprise, it ended in a miserable fiasco. The 
Duke was taken prisoner, escorted to the Tower, 
and in due course sentenced to death and beheaded 
on Tower Hill, August 22nd, 1553. 

Meanwhile the reign of Lady Jane Grey ran its 
brief course. On July 10th, 1553, she was brought 
in State from Sion House down the Thames to the 
Tower, and entered it as Queen of England. She 
was clothed in the Royal Robes and walked to the 
Great Hall taking her place on the throne, while 
the Heralds proclaimed her accession from the four 
corners of the fortress. The Crown was presented 
to her by her mother, the Duchess of Suffolk, 
whilst Lord Winchester, the Keeper of the Regalia, 
handed over to her the Crown Jewels. 

After a brief reign of only nine days, spent wholly 
within the walls of the Tower, news was brought 
to Lady Jane Grey that she was no longer Queen. 
The bearer of these tidings was curiously enough 
her own father, the Duke of Suffolk, who had 
himself been one of the chief agents in her elevation. 
The Duke had however with considerable adroitness 
made a strategic movement to the other side, and 
having first proclaimed the Princess Mary Queen 
of England, on Tower Hill, just stepped down to 
inform his daughter of this interesting change. 
Lady Jane Grey received her father’s announcement 
with a sigh of relief, for in all this pushing and 
struggling for the sovereignty she had taken no 
part, but was merely a passive and reluctant pawn 
in the game played by her ambitious relations. 
Without protest or comment Lady Jane passed into 
her private apartments and made preparations to 
leave the Tower; but as the historian truly says 
“the Tower was a place not easy to leave save 
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by one route too often travelled,” that is by way 
of the scaffold. 

It was soon made clear to Lady Jane Grey that 
she was a prisoner, for she was at once transferred 
from the Royal apartments to the Lieutenant’s 
Lodgings, the recognised place of detention for 
prisoners of distinction. But finding the company 
at the Lieutenant’s table somewhat embarrassing 
she asked for and was granted permission to transfer 
herself to the Yeoman Gaoler’s quarters which 
stand over by the Beauchamp Tower. Her hus- 
band, Lord Guildford Dudley, was at the same 
time imprisoned in the Beauchamp Tower. 

The ceremonies and festivities connected with the 
coronation of Queen Mary at this time occupied 
the attention of all, so that it was not till four 
months later, in November, that the trial of Lady 
Jane Grey and Lord Guildford Dudley took place. 

The trial was held in the Guildhall on November 
12th, 1553, and both prisoners had to walk thither 
on foot through the streets, a distance of about 
a mile from the Tower, closely guarded. The 
trial was by special commission before the Lord 
Mayor of London, but the Duke of Norfolk as Lord 
High Steward presided and was assisted by several 
peers. The indictment ran “for assumption of the 
Royal authority by Lady Jane, for levying war against 
the Queen and conspiring to set wp another in her 
room.” 

The prisoners pleaded guilty and were duly 
sentenced, the sentence passed on Lady Jane 
Grey being that ‘‘ she should be burned alive on 
Tower Hill or beheaded as the Queen pleases.” 

After sentence the prisoners, guarded as before, 
returned on foot through the crowded streets to 
the Tower, with the axe carried before them, an 
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unnecessary humiliation it would seem for a lady 
of rank, and cousin of the Queen. 

Lady Jane’s imprisonment in the Tower was not 
made more irksome than necessary, for she was 
allowed to walk about in the Queen’s Garden 
which was down by the Lanthorne Tower, as well 
as on Tower Green and in the Lieutenant’s Garden. 
There is every reason to conjecture that Queen 
Mary meant to spare the life of this gentle lady, 
but most unfortunately at this critical moment 
Lady Jane’s turbulent relations sealed her fate. 
For her father the Duke of Suffolk, and her brother 
Lord Thomas Grey, chose this unfortunate time 
to get mixed up in yet another rebellion, that headed 
by Sir Thomas Wyat. This rebellion had for its 
object the deposition of Queen Mary, who was a 
Papist, in favour of her sister Elizabeth, who was 
a Protestant; but of these intrigues Lady Jane 
Grey knew nothing and probably cared less. 

The Wyat rebellion was crushed on February 
6th, 1554, the Duke of Suffolk and Lord Thomas 
Grey, together with Sir Thomas Wyat, being 
arrested and committed to the Tower. Queen 
Mary then took serious counsel with her advisers 
as to what was to be done to discourage these 
frequent treasons, and it was at once decided that 
Lady Jane should be the first to suffer. Her 
execution was therefore fixed for February 12th, 
six days later, and that of her husband on the 
same date, to be followed by that of the Duke 
of Suffolk on February 22nd and of Sir Thomas 
Wyat on April 11th, all in the year 1554. 

It was at first ordered that both Lady Jane 
Grey and her husband should be executed on 
Tower Hill, but on further consideration it was 
feared that dangerous feelings of compassion might 
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arise amid so great a crowd as would assemble 
on such an occasion, at the sight of a young and 
innocent woman thus done to death. It was there- 
fore finally decided that whilst Lord Guildford 
Dudley should suffer on Tower Hill, Lady Jane Grey 
was to meet her end in the comparative seclusion 
of the Green within the Tower. 

As may be remembered Lady Jane Grey’s place 
of confinement was in the Yeoman Gaoler’s quarters, 
the windows of which look out on Tower Green, 
and from which the scaffold on which she was to 
be executed could be clearly seen. But before her 
own turn came on that fateful day she had the 
harrowing experience of seeing from that same 
window her husband led forth from the Beauchamp 
Tower to his execution on Tower Hill, and a little 
later to see his mangled remains brought back 
again for burial in the Chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula. 
Unnerving to the stoutest heart as this sight must 
have been, with her own approaching doom before 
her, nevertheless, conducted by the Lieutenant of 
the Tower, she came forth calm and _ steadfast, 
and mounted the scaffold, her ladies following and 
weeping bitterly. In her hand was a little prayer 
book which she had borrowed from Sir John Brydges 
and which she read as she paced slowly along. 
That prayer book has been preserved and is now 
in the British Museum. 

On the scaffold Lady Jane Grey made a brief 
address, as was usual on like occasions, and ended 
by asking those present to aid her with their prayers 
in her last moments. Then she kneeled down and 
asked the priest whether she might repeat a Psalm 
and being given permission ‘‘ said the Psalm of 
Miserere met Deus in English in most devout 
manner to the end.”” Having finished her devotions 
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this child of seventeen—for that was all her age— 
stood up and prepared to undress for the dread 
ordea), To her maid, Mistress Tylney, she gave 
her gioves and handkerchief and proceeded to 
undo her dress. The executioner with kindly 
though mistaken zeal offered to help, but she 
turned to her ladies for such assistance as was 
necessary. She next removed her head-dress and 
the kerchief about her neck, and was handed a 
bandage with which to bind her eyes. We cannot 
do better than quote a contemporary account of 
the end : 

““Then the hangman kneled down, and asked 
her forgeveness, whom she forgave most willingly. 
Then he willed her to stand upon the strawe which 
doing she saw the block. Then she said ‘I pray 
you despatche me quickly.’ Then she kneled downe 
saying ‘ Will you take it of before I lay me downe ?’ 
And the hangman answered her ‘No, madame.’ 
She tied the kercher about her eyes. Then feeling 
for the block, saide ‘ What shall I do, where is it ? ’ 
One of the standers by guyding her thereunto, she 
laide her head downe upon the block, and stretched 
forth her body, and said ‘ Lord unto thy handes I 
commend my spirite, and so she ended.’ ’’* 

A brave and gallant lady than whom no man 
could have borne himself braver and few so brave. 

The body was buried beside that. of her husband 
to the north side of the chancel close to the foot 
of the wall where the Blount memorial now stands. 

* Archezologia, Vol. XII, 


A CURIOUS STORY 


FTER a prisoner was beheaded it was 
customary for the executioner to hold up 
the head, so that all might see it, and to 

exclaim: ‘‘ Behold the head of a traitor!” It 
was sometimes ordered as in the case of Sir Thomas 
More that afterwards the head should be exposed 
on a spike of the gate of London Bridge, at others 
the head was placed beside the body and so buried 
in the Tower or elsewhere. But it was possible for 
those of wealth or influence to procure the head of 
a dead relative so as to bury it in their private 
vaults, as did Lady Raleigh procure the head of 
Sir Walter Raleigh and later had it buried with 
her. 

Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk, the father of Lady 
Jane Grey, was beheaded on Tower Hill on February 
23rd, 1554, and the remains were ordered to be 
buried in the Chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula. This 
appears to have been carried out in so far as the 
body was concerned, but not the head. The Duke 
of Suffolk had a mansion close by in the Minories, 
and it is conjectured that his relations bribed or 
otherwise induced those in charge to allow them. to 
take away the head for separate burial. It was 
by these placed in a small casket and given in 
charge to the nuns of a small nunnery in the Minories 
called the Sorores Minores. The nuns buried the 
casket in a small vault near the altar of their chapel. 
Later the nuns were dispersed and the chapel fell 
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into decay, but after an interval a small Protestant 
church called Holy Trinity was built on the same 
site in the Minories. During the building operations 
the casket containing the Duke of Suffolk’s head 
was accidentally found in an extraordinary state 
of preservation, and was reburied beneath the 
altar. Holy Trinity in its turn fell into decay 
and is now used as a parish room, but the Duke 
of Suffolk’s head was removed to St. Botolph’s, 
Aldgate, where it is still kept. 

The head has remained essentially in the same 
extraordinary state of preservation as when first 
discovered. When first found however the hair 
of the head and beard still adhered, but owing to 
their very brittle state and from being handled 
by several people these broke off, though the 
bristles may still be seen. As regards the features 
there is no shrinkage of the face, the eyes are 
wide open and the pupils perfectly preserved though 
of parchment colour. The skin, too, all over is of the 
same parchment hue. The nose is not quite perfect, 
but the ears are practically as in life. The head 
had evidently been severed by two heavy blows, 
and loose skin, jagged and looking like parchment, 
demonstrates where severance occurred. 

How this miracle of preservation was effected is 
a source of much debate, for no system of em- 
balming known either to the ancient Egyptians 
or others has been quite so effective. A mummy 
as we know is black and shrunken, but this head 
shows little or no shrinkage, and can hardly be 
called discoloured at all. In default of any better 
explanation the conclusion that has been arrived 
at is that this effective form of embalming was 
accidental. It will be remembered that at the 
period when the Duke of Suffolk was executed it 
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was the custom to place a basket half full of saw- 
dust on the far side of the block in such a position 
that the head fell into it when it had been severed 
with the axe. It is conjectured that on this occasion 
the sawdust placed in the basket came from old ships’ 
beams strongly impregnated with tannin. Now 
tannin is a strong preservative, and it is assumed 
that the rush of blood from the dissevered head 
formed with the sawdust a coating which has proved 
more effective than any known form of embalming. 

The head which manifestly belonged to some 
great personage, from the fact that it had been so 
long and so carefully preserved, was when found 
some fifty years ago examined by experts, measure- 
ments taken, and the features compared with 
contemporary portraits of the Duke now in the 
Nationa’, Portrait Gallery. The report of the 
experts, though naturally guarded, leaves little 
doubt that this must be the head of Henry Grey, 
Duke of Suffolk, father of Lady Jane Grey. 

The head is now carefully preserved in an air- 
tight glass cubicle, and thus may remain unimpaired 
for many centuries to come. 

The lineal descendant of Henry Grey, Duke of 
Suffolk, is at this day the Earl of Stamford, whose 
sister very appropriately bears the name Lady 
Jane Grey, 


THE STORY OF THE ESSEX RING 


HIS is a very interesting story and has been 

much discussed, backwards and forwards, 

during the three hundred years that have 

passed since Robert Devereux Earl of Essex met 

his end on the scaffold. To add to the mystery two 

rings claim to be the ring of the story, which rather 

confirms the contention held by many that the 
story is true. 

Anyway here it is, and you may judge for your- 
self. Left an orphan at the age of nine, Robert 
Devereux succeeded to the Earldom of Essex, but 
so impoverished a peer was he that only by the 
generosity of his guardian Lord Burghley, was he 
educated and clothed. At the seemingly tender 
age of nine he was sent as an undergraduate to 
Trinity College, Cambridge. A bright and comely 
little lad, he was the following winter when ten 
years old invited by Queen Elizabeth to spend 
his Christmas holidays with her. On his arrival 
at the Palace the Queen offered to kiss him ‘‘ which 
he humbly altogether refused,’”.much to Her 
Majesty’s amusement. A Cambridge undergraduate 
though only ten years old was not thus lightly to 
be embraced ! 

The young Earl was a quick, clever, and studious 
boy and was filled with high ambition. When only 
eighteen years old he was in the field, and earned his 
spurs and a knight-banneret at the battle of Zutphen 
in the Netherlands. When he was twenty the Queen 
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made him Master of the Horse, and a year later he 
became General of Cavalry, whilst shortly after 
this he was made a Privy Councillor. Then in 
rapid succession he became Master of the Ordnance 
and Earl Marshal, and was elected Chancellor of 
Cambridge University. But Robert Devereux was 
no soft lying soldier, and risked the Queen’s dis- 
pleasure by relinquishing his duties without leave 
to secretly join Sir Francis Drake’s expedition to 
Portugal. Here he greatly distinguished himself, 
and the Queen, who had a warm heart for the 
brave and debonair, readily forgave him. 

Out of one trouble however he immediately fell 
into another, this time for secretly marrying the 
widow of Sir Philip Sidney when Queen Elizabeth, 
whose protégé he was, intended him for a far 
higher alliance. The Queen was somewhat natu- 
rally annoyed, for the Earl was only twenty-two 
and had all the world before him, but she again 
forgave him for this lapse in etiquette ; and indeed it 
was a somewhat ungracious return for the many 
benefits that had been poured upon him. 

After serving in command of troops both in 
France and Spain to the enhancement of his military 
fame, the Earl of Essex asked the Queen to bestow 
upon him the government of Ireland with instruc- 
tions to reduce the rebels. A good deal hampered 
by intrigues and worried at his ill-success in achiev- 
ing the suppression of the rebellion, he threw up 
his command and returned to England without 
leave. This flagrant desertion of his post was more 
than Queen Elizabeth could tolerate, but he was 
let off somewhat lightly, being merely deprived 
of his offices, except that of Master of the Horse, 
and allowed to retire to his country seat. But the 
country was no place for the restless spirit of the 
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Earl of Essex, and he with others conceived the 
daring scheme of kidnapping the Queen, not to 
her detriment, but because they thought she was 
surrounded by unworthy advisers. The plot, of 
which Queen Elizabeth was forewarned, failed, 
and the Earl of Essex found himself a prisoner 
in the Tower, with capital punishment very clearly 
imminent on the near horizon. 

And now we come to the story of the ring. It 
appears that in the days of his greatest favour 
Queen Elizabeth had given to Robert Devereux, 
Earl of Essex, a ring which he was always to wear, 
and which Her Majesty assured him had only to 
be sent to her, when he was in any grave peril, 
to at once secure her assistance. This ring the Earl 
of Essex still had and still wore when he lay a 
prisoner in the Develin Tower.* When the day for 
his execution had actually been settled, remembering 
the Queen’s words, the Earl determined to send the 
ring to her through Lady Scrope, who was one of 
Her Majesty’s ladies-in-waiting. By some mis- 
chance the ring was given not to Lady Scrope 
but to her sister, Lady Nottingham. Lady Notting- 
ham in doubt what to do consulted her husband, 
and his advice was, that as this was dangerous 
ground to tread upon she had better keep the ring 
and say nothing about it. The Queen seems 
clearly to have expected that the Earl of Essex 
would so far humble himself as to make this appeal, 
for she was in a most painful state of suspense as 
to whether, or whether not, to give the final orders 
for the execution. No reprieve arriving Robert 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, in due course suffered the 
penalty for his high crimes and misdemeanours and 
was beheaded on Tower Green. 

* Afterwards named the Devereux Tower after this Earl of Essex. 
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Some years later Lady Nottingham confessed to 
the Queen the matter of the ring, and excused 
herself on the grounds pointed out by her husband. 
The dead could not be brought to life again, but 
that Robert Devereux would have been spared is 
clear from Queen Elizabeth’s reply to Lady Not- 
tingham. ‘“‘God may forgive you, but I never 
can.” 

So far for the story of the ring, but in the suc- 
ceeding centuries two rival rings, each claiming to 
be the original ‘ Essex ring,’ held divided sway. One 
ring was owned by the Warner family, and remained 
with it till 1864 when it mysteriously disappeared ; 
and the other ring belonged to the Thynne family 
and was sold amongst the family heirlooms, and 
as late as 1913 passed into the hands of an American 
for £6,700. The Warner ‘Essex ring’ had as its 
chief feature a diamond somewhat in the shape of 
a heart, whilst the Thynne ‘Essex ring’ displayed 
a cameo of the head of Queen Elizabeth. It is 
quite possible, indeed probable, that both rings 
belonged to and were worn by Robert Devereux, 
Earl of Essex, but which was the ring that Lady 
Nottingham withheld is a matter of much debate 
to this day. Whichever ring it was, Lady Not- 
tingham after her confession gave it back to Queen 
Elizabeth, and the Warner family contention is that 
Queen Elizabeth left it amongst her other valuables 
to her heirs, and that it was this very ring which 
was given by Charles I to Sir Thomas Warner, first 
English Governor of the West Indian Islands. 


A DISMAL TRAGEDY 


HE history of the Tower includes many 
shocking affairs, but they had mostly to 
do with the dagger, the axe, torture or 

what not. It was reserved for Sir Thomas Over- 
bury to experience a new form of death imported 
from Italy. 

Sir Thomas Overbury lived in the days of James I 
and was a poet and man of letters. One of his great 
and intimate friends was Robert Carr, afterwards 
Earl of Somerset. So friendly and intimate was 
he with Robert Carr that he strongly advised 
that gentleman to break off his liaison with Frances 
Howard, Countess of Essex, who was living apart 
from her husband, and whom Robert Carr, when 
obstacles were removed, wished to marry. Lady 
Essex was furious when she heard of this inter- 
vention and determined by fair means or foul to 
remove Sir Thomas Overbury to a place whence 
he could no longer intervene. How these things 
were managed is somewhat mysterious to us in 
these days, but anyway Lady Essex so worked her 
influence that Sir Thomas Overbury was com- 
mitted to the Tower, on the sufficiently vague 
charge that “‘ he was acting contrary to the orders 
of his Sovereign Lord the King.” 

Once in the Tower, and in the Bloody Tower 
at that, the old familiar procedure commenced. 
First it was necessary to remove, or temporarily 
cause to be absent, those officials and guardians 
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who could not be relied upon to close their eyes, 
or anyway avert them, whilst a murder was being 
committed, for it had been determined to poison 
Sir Thomas Overbury. Thus the Lieutenant, Sir 
William Waad, not really a very squeamish person, 
was induced to sell his appointment for £2,000 
to Sir Gervase Helwyss, who was hand in glove 
with the Countess and with Robert Carr. By him 
the Yeoman Warder in charge of Sir Thomas 
Overbury in the Bloody Tower was transferred 
elsewhere, and in his place was appointed Richard 
Weston on the recommendation of Robert Carr. 
Thus all was satisfactorily arranged inside the 
Tower, and means of communication established. 
Outside the Tower the poisoning gang consisted 
of Lobel, a French chemist; Franklin, a chemist 
on Tower Hill; Mrs. Turner, who kept a dispensary 
for love-philtres, and a skilled foreign poisoner 
named Mayerne, whose English assistant was one 
Reeve by name. 

The art of poisoning was in its infancy in England, 
consequently the efforts of this gang seem to have 
been singularly futile and inconclusive, though 
they caused no doubt great pain and inconvenience 
to the unhappy subject of their experiments. Sir 
Thomas Overbury was a man of stout constitution, 
and Mrs. Turner afterwards confessed that he had 
taken enough poison to kill twenty ordinary men. 
In one of the earlier attempts, when poison had 
been put into Sir Thomas’ wine, Sir Gervase Hel- 
wyss to his credit intervened, but it was not 
intended that he should intervene and he received 
a strong hint to remain in his quarters. Then the 
gang redoubled their efforts and tried every form 
of poison known to them. They poisoned the 
victim’s food, they poisoned his wine, they mixed 
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arsenic with his salt and added cantharides to his 
pepper. But though ill Sir Thomas Overbury 
survived. Then they tried lunar caustic with 
his pork, whilst aqua-fortis, mercury, powdered 
diamonds and ground-up spiders were judiciously 
mixed with other articles of food. But still Sir 
Thomas Overbury did not succumb. Lastly in 
desperation on the night of September 14th-15th, 
1613, they applied a clyster of corrosive sublimate 
which proved effective, for next morning the poor 
gentleman died in great agony. In all it appears 
that twenty-three different poisons had _ been 
tried. 

In the interests of justice it would be gratifying 
to be able to record that Robert Carr and Lady 
Essex, the latter especially, who were responsible 
for this dreadful crime ended their days on the 
scaffold on Tower Hill, or on the gallows at Tyburn. 
But neither was their fate. Robert Carr, now Earl 
of Somerset, together with Lady Essex who was now 
Countess of Somerset, found themselves three years 
later imprisoned in the Tower in connection with 
this crime; the former being placed in the very 
room where Sir Thomas Overbury met his end. 
There this criminal couple remained for many 
years, till shorn of their estates, their position 
and their power, they ended their days in 
mutual loathing in an impoverished cottage in 
the country. 

Sir Gervase Helwyss the Lieutenant was, how- 
ever, less leniently dealt with, for he was hanged 
on the gallows on Tower Hill in full view of the 
scene of the crime. Mrs. Turner, using we are 
told most unladylike language, was hanged at 
Tyburn, as were Weston and Franklin. The crime 
it is understood ‘‘ was the subject of considerable 
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comment at the time,” as well it might be. It 
is difficult to imagine how Fleet Street would 
nowadays find sufficiently large type in which 
to adequately announce to its readers so thrilling 
a drama. 


A GAY ADVENTURE 


HEN a young undergraduate of Oxford 
found himself a prisoner in the Tower 
he perhaps naturally took the matter 

very philosophically, even light-heartedly, for he had 
committed no great crime as far as he could see, 
and could discover no reason why the block, or 
anything disagreeable of that sort, should cast a 
shadow over his youthful content. But James I 
thought otherwise, for this young undergraduate 
had married without the King’s consent a very 
great lady, the Lady Arabella Stuart no less, a 
kinswoman of the Sovereign and very near to the 
succession. 

Lady Arabella Stuart was thirty-five years of 
age and plain of feature but pleasant in converse, 
and she whilst strolling about the wooded glades 
of Oxford met by chance a young undergraduate 
whose name was William Seymour. A nice cheerful 
lad of good birth, for he could claim descent from 
such high personages as Edward Seymour Duke 
of Somerset the Lord Protector, and Henry Grey 
Duke of Suffolk, but he was poor and had no in- 
fluential friends. So it came about that the lady 
fell violently in love with the lad, and the lad 
by no means averse to the lady’s charm and assured 
position, secretly married her. When King James 
heard of this he was greatly incensed and at once 
used his prerogative to clap young William Seymour 
into the Tower, there to learn wisdom and reason. 
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The young man, as we have observed, took his 
imprisonment lightly and determined to make the 
best of it, whilst he busied himself with schoolboy 
ideas of escape. The first thing obviously was to 
make himself comfortable, and this was always 
possible to a prisoner who had money to spend or 
rich friends to draw upon. He therefore demanded 
and secured very spacious quarters in St. Thomas 
Tower, and sent up to Lady Arabella’s house for 
such furniture and necessaries as he required. He 
also ordered in from the merchants tapestries to 
adorn the walls of his prison and rich plate to adorn 
his table and sideboard. 

After some months of imprisonment William Sey- 
mour, feeling no doubt slightly bored, was looking 
out of the window which faces the Bloody Tower 
and idly noticed a cart which had arrived loaded 
with hay and faggots, and driven by a bearded carter 
dressed in a slouch hat and white smock. The 
carter leisurely dismounted, hitched his horses to 
a ring in the wall, and sauntered in through the 
great gate of the Bloody Tower to arrange for the 
disposal of his load. A portion of it in due course 
having been sold, the carter heavily mounted to 
his box and turning his team round slowly drove 
down Water Lane, passed through the arch of the 
Byward Tower, crossed the drawbridge, continued 
through the arch of the Middle Tower, and then, 
as William Seymour satisfied himself by running 
across his room to the river front, drove along the 
Wharf and out at the Iron Gate. 

This gave William Seymour something to think 
about, and the bright question he asked himself was 
this: ‘* Why should I not be that carter?” Now 
as we have before remarked, many things were 
possible to those who had powerful and rich friends 
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outside the Tower, for these could not only come 
and go without much let or hindrance by permission 
of the Lieutenant, but could more or less freely 
bring food and raiment into the Tower for a prisoner. 
To one of these friends William Seymour disclosed 
his scheme of escape, hare-brained though it seemed. 
He had noticed that the same carter came almost 
daily, and that sometimes he did little or no trade 
and went away almost as he came, with a full load. 
The first thing manifestly was to get hold of the 
carter and suborn him, and this his friend agreed to do. 
Next it was necessary to procure an exact replica 
of the carter’s outfit, smock and slouch hat, not 
forgetting a false beard, and to conceal these in 
St. Thomas Tower. This also his friend contrived to 
do. Then elaborate arrangements had to be made 
and much money spent firstly in chartering a 
French ship, which was to be ready in the river 
below Blackwall, and secondly in procuring horses 
and a boat, as alternative means by which the 
fugitive might proceed from the Tower to Blackwall. 
Naturally too the guards and servitors in and about 
St. Thomas Tower had to be duly and sufficiently 
bribed. All these arrangements William Seymour’s 
friends completed without much delay and without 
raising suspicion. : 

All being now ready the carter was instructed to 
drive into the Tower at a certain hour on a certain 
date, and to draw up his cart just opposite the door 
giving entrance to St. Thomas Tower, in such a 
way as to completely screen it. This door which 
may be seen to this day, is a small low-arched door 
level with the ground. The carter was then to 
hitch up his horses, and pretending to attend to 
some matter at the rear of the cart expeditiously 
and unostentatiously to conceal himself under the 
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hay. Any passers by seeing the horses unattended 
would conclude that the carter had as usual gone 
in through the gate of the Bloody Tower to ply 
for orders. Watching his chance William Seymour, 
disguised as an exact duplicate of the carter, slouch 
hat, smock, and beard all complete, would then 
step out of the door of St. Thomas Tower, and 
leisurely go through the usual procedure of the 
carter, unhitch the horses, slowly mount the box, 
very deliberately turn the horses, and casually 
drive out of the Tower, having obviously had the 
bad luck to sell no hay. 

Wonderful as it may seem this elaborate and 
seemingly fantastic plan worked out without a 
hitch, so that in due course young William Seymour 
found himself outside the Tower and standing on 
St. Katherine’s Wharf. Here he was met by his 
young friend Rodney who was in charge of the 
next stage in the adventure. The carter slipped 
from his place of concealment, mounted the box 
and drove away, whilst William Seymour was 
hurried into a room where a change of raiment 
lay ready for him. Donning these he chose the 
boat, fortunately as it proved, instead of the horse 
for the short journey to Blackwall, whilst Rodney 
rode down the bank. The tide not serving, William 
Seymour arrived two hours late at Blackwall, and 
found that the Lady Arabella, whom he was to 
have met there, had been compelled to sail without 
him. But nothing daunted William Seymour hailed 
a barge and bribed the skipper to carry him across 
to the French coast. 

Meanwhile it had got bruited abroad that im- 
portant prisoners had escaped from the Tower, 
and further that a suspicious-looking French ship, 
which had been tacking about in the river evidently 
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waiting for someone, had been at length boarded 
by people from a small boat, and had immediately 
sailed for the open sea. 

On this information afforded by a retired Admiral, 
Monson by name, H.M.S. Adventure which lay 
opposite Greenwich at once got under way and set 
sail in pursuit of the Frenchman. Being a fast 
ship H.M.S. Adventure overhauled the French ship 
just as she was entering Calais roads and firing a 
shot across her bows ordered her to heave to. 
Owing however to lack of wind and an adverse 
tide the English man-of-war was unable to come 
up with the French ship, which was similarly 
stranded. The English captain therefore sent off 
an armed boat to enforce the order. As the French- 
man was still trying to escape the English boat 
commenced a musketry fusillade, but after receiving 
thirteen shots the Frenchman came up into the 
wind and was boarded. Lady Arabella at once 
came forward and gave herself up, but William 
Seymour owing to his lucky delay was not there. 

While these happenings were going on the casual 
barge with the equally casual William Seymour on 
board, after dawdling here and dawdling there, 
and putting in at this port and that, found she 
could not make Calais, which was just as well 
with H.M.S. Adventure in the offing, so drifted 
off to Ostend, where the fugitive safely landed. 

This is not the time or place to follow in detail 
William Seymour’s future adventures, but two 
incidents may well be recorded of him. When 
Charles I was sentenced to be beheaded William 
Seymour had become Earl of Hertford, and he 
it was who prayed that he himself might be made 
a scapegoat for the King, and be beheaded in 
his stead. Another pleasing glimpse of William 
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Seymour, now Duke of Somerset, and long married to 
another, is when he left instructions that he should 
be buried by the side of his true friend and first 
wife Lady Arabella Stuart, who had long pre- 
deceased him. 


A GREAT KNIGHT 


great Englishmen who shed lustre on the 

reign of Queen Elizabeth, and who after 
long years of imprisonment in the Tower in the 
reign of her successor James I, ended his days on 
the scaffold. 

His first imprisonment was due to a slight error 
of judgment on his part in making love to one of 
Queen Elizabeth’s maids of honour, Elizabeth 
Throgmorton, without first asking the Queen’s 
consent; and then without taking leave of the 
Queen setting sail on his great Panama Expedition, 
hoping perhaps that the matter and the Queen’s 
resentment might blow over. 

Queen Elizabeth, who apparently knew all about 
what had been going on, sent a fast ship to overtake 
the expedition, with orders that Sir Walter was to 
hand over command to Frobisher and return to 
England. And return he did to find himself a 
prisoner in the Tower, his place of imprisonment 
being St. Thomas Tower over the Traitors Gate. 
But he was a man of honour, and Queen or no Queen 
he managed to secretly marry Elizabeth Throg- 
morton in the little Oratory which still exists in 
St. Thomas Tower. Queen Elizabeth, who was good 
at heart, does not seem to have resented this very 
seemly action on Sir Walter’s part, but still 
kept him a prisoner, though on not very irksome 
terms, for he was allowed to walk about within 
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the Tower limits and to dine at the Lieutenant’s 
table. 

Whilst he was still a prisoner the Panama Expe- 
dition returned to England, not having fulfilled the 
great expectations that had been entertained, but 
nevertheless bringing with it one great prize, the 
Spanish galleon Madre de Dios, richly laden with 
spices, musk, amber, ebony, precious stones and 
pearls, of the value in our money of £5,000,000. 
But before reaching England the prize crew had 
insisted on taking the ship into several foreign 
ports, and there had disposed of a goodly portion 
of this valuable cargo for their own benefit. Even 
after the ship had cast anchor at Dartmouth the 
pillaging continued, and the officers could in no 
way stop it. Now Queen Elizabeth was a private 
shareholder in the enterprise, having helped to 
finance it, and was sorely annoyed that her dividends 
should thus be squandered. 

In this dilemma the Queen bethought her of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who was beloved of the sailors, 
so he was temporarily released from the Tower 
and sent down to Dartmouth to see what he could 
do towards settling matters. He soon got the 
sailors in hand, but found that the depredations 
had reduced the value of the cargo to £1,500,000 
of our money. The Queen’s share had been calcu- 
lated at one-tenth of all booty taken, but that 
Her Majesty should be no loser owing to the be- 
haviour of the crew, Sir Walter relinquished «his 
own share which was forty per cent. and awarded 
to the Queen £800,000, or rather more than half of 
the remaining value of the cargo. In reward for 
this successful transaction Sir Walter was released 
from imprisonment and allowed to retire to his 
home at Sherborne Castle in Dorsetshire. This 
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castle still stands, being now owned and inhabited 
by the Digby family to whom it went after Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s death. 

Till the end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
Sir Walter Raleigh lived in peace with his wife and 
family at Sherborne Castle, but with the accession of 
James I his troubles commenced in earnest. He was 
accused of being implicated in the “Main” and 
“Bye” plots. These plots were originated purely by 
the priests and were clerical conspiracies connected 
with the Roman Catholic religion, but into these 
as a side and auxiliary issue was introduced a 
somewhat distant claim of the Lady Arabella Stuart 
to the English throne. It seems highly improbable, 
and is stoutly denied by himself, that Sir Walter, 
who was not a Roman Catholic and had no political 
connection whatever with Arabella Stuart, was in- 
volved. But James I hated the great adventurer with 
amean and bitter hatred, and determined to encom- 
pass his ruin and if possible bring him to the scaffold. 

Sir Walter Raleigh was therefore arraigned on a 
multiplicity of charges, the chiefest of all being 
that he had conspired to depose and murder the 
King and to place Arabella Stuart on the throne. 

Owing to the prevalence of plague in London 
the trial was held at Winchester, and it may at 
once be said that it was one of the most shocking 
travesties of justice which even those early days 
could produce. The leader in this dastardly affair 
of the Courts was one Sir Edward Coke, the Attorney- 
General, a lawyer of considerable repute, but of 
deplorable manners and brutal in language. 

Arraigned before a packed bench, refused counsel 
for his defence, prosecuted by the three cleverest 
and apparently most unscrupulous lawyers of the 
day, Sir Walter Raleigh’s fate was decided before 
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he entered the Court. Nevertheless the prisoner 
was not to be trampled upon with impunity, for 
with such ability did he conduct his defence, and 
with so noble a mien, that there is little doubt 
that an impartial Court would have acquitted him. 
The Court however was not impartial; it was 
merely assembled to give legal expression to the 
wishes of James I. Therefore on the evidence of 
one witness only, who was not even called, and 
who was known to be a rascal of the deepest dye, 
Sir Walter Raleigh was condemned to death. Here 
however the King’s heart failed him, for fearing to 
inflame public opinion already somewhat uneasy, 
he did not immediately send the great knight to 
the scaffold, but holding the sentence in suspense 
sent him as a perpetual prisoner to the Tower of 
London, December 16th, 1603. 

This term of imprisonment lasted for thirteen 
years and was spent mostly in the Bloody Tower. 
But though imprisoned Sir Walter did not languish. 
Though unable to roam the world in search of great 
adventure, he could use his brain and genius in 
other directions. It was thus that during his long 
years in the Bloody Tower he wrote his monu- 
mental work ‘The History of the World,” an 
early copy of which—through the generosity of 
Sir Charles Wakefield, lately Lord Mayor of London 
—lies on a table in the Bloody Tower, perchance 
on the very spot where it was written. 

It was in the Bloody Tower too that Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who was fond of experimenting in chemistry 
and the like, discovered the art of distilling fresh 
water from salt water, an art which has since the 
introduction of steam on ocean-going vessels been 
of incalculable value to those whose lives are spent 
upon the great waters. Here in his prison Sir 
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Walter also invented his celebrated Balsam of 
Guiana, which was reputed and faithfully believed 
by many to have all the virtues claimed by patent 
medicines of the present day, though truth to tell 
others described it as ‘‘ a poisonous concoction.” 

It must also be remembered with gratitude that 
Sir Walter Raleigh as a result of his earlier voyages 
had introduced two great blessings into Europe, 
the one being tobacco and the other the potato. 

On one occasion, in 1604, Sir Walter was tem- 
porarily transferred to the Fleet prison. The 
reason for this was that James I wished to come 
to the Tower to see some bear-baiting in the 
menagerie, and it was the custom to celebrate a 
royal visit such as this by liberating all the prisoners. 
But James I had no intention of liberating Sir 
Walter Raleigh, therefore he had to be removed 
elsewhere during the visit. 

After some thirteen years of this heart-breaking 
imprisonment bravely and _ stoically borne, Sir 
Walter Raleigh by liberally using the wealth still 
remaining to him at length bought his release in 
1617, but even then only on one condition, that he 
should consent to lead the second expedition to 
Guiana. Now thirteen years of imprisonment is not 
a very good training, physically or temperamentally, 
for one suddenly called upon to lead a great adven- 
ture by sea and land, but Sir Walter with whatever 
reluctance had to undertake the task. The ex- 
pedition was planned on the Tudor lines encouraged 
by Queen Elizabeth; that is to say the under- 
taking was aided and partly financed by the King, 
on the tacit understanding however that if it 
succeeded the greater part of the booty and the 
glory was to be his, whilst if it failed or embroiled 
him with foreign powers he would at once disown 
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the venture, and punish those whom he had sent 
forth. Under these not too favourable conditions, 
and with a leader whose health and enterprise had 
been impaired by long years of imprisonment, the 
expedition set sail from Cork Harbour. 

It is somewhat difficult to understand at this 
day the exact atmosphere which allowed of bucca- 
neering undertakings such as this to be undertaken 
with the King’s authority in times of peace, and 
which allowed of their prosecution without entailing 
a declaration of war from the aggrieved nation. In 
this case, as in the first expedition, the Spaniards 
were the nation to be exploited and spoliated, but 
whereas Queen Elizabeth did not care one jot or 
tittle for anything the Spaniards might do or say, 
having mightily defeated their Armada, King James 
simply cringed before them. 

Therefore when the second expedition failed 
disastrously the Spaniards demanded that Sir 
Walter Raleigh should be handed over to them, 
that he might be hanged, drawn and quartered in 
the public square of Madrid. James I, such was 
his poltroonery, was quite prepared to accept this 
ultimatum, but on second thoughts the Spaniards 
decided that it was more politic to demand that the 
great and hated Englishman should be done to death 
in his own country, by his own King. 

On landing at Plymouth Sir Walter Raleigh was 
therefore by the King’s orders arrested, taken to 
London, and in August 1618, confined a third time 
a prisoner in the Tower. During this final incar- 
ceration he was first accommodated in the Lieuten- 
ant’s Lodgings, Sir Allan Apsley being then Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower. Shortly afterwards Sir Walter 
was transferred to the Wardrobe or Lanthorne 
Tower and placed in the separate and special charge 
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of Sir Thomas Wilson, a hireling knave of the King, 
who combined the functions of goaler, spy and 
informer. According to some writers Wilson was 
supplied with secret instructions to poison his 
illustrious captive, or at any rate in some way or 
another to do away with him. Sir Allan Apsley, 
the Lieutenant, who was an upright man, had grave 
suspicions of Wilson and at first stoutly refused 
to give up to him the key of Sir Walter’s room, or to 
allow him access thereto at unauthorised hours. 
Wilson however prevailed, so that by an order from 
the Star Chamber Sir Allan Apsley was compelled 
to hand over the keys and to transfer Sir Walter 
to the Brick Tower. Nevertheless Wilson failed in 
the nefarious designs contemplated, whatever they 
may have been, and resource was next had to the 
law, or rather a prostitution thereof. 

King James was advised that no legal case could 
be made out against Sir Walter Raleigh for his 
participation in the Guiana venture which would 
not equally apply to His Majesty himself, he being 
the chief partner in the venture. It was therefore 
decided to rake up the old charge of fifteen years 
back, that of conspiring to put Arabella Stuart 
on the throne, and again to arraign Sir Walter 
on that charge. Afraid lest he should escape if 
tried by a judge and jury the King arranged that 
his fate should be decided by a body of -picked 
commissioners, and to justify in some way this new 
arraignment certain additional charges were made 
in connection with the Guiana expedition. This 
was apparently to pacify the public who were 
much in the dark and much confused. The picked 
commissioners apparently threw no obstacle in the 
way, and the Justices of the King’s Bench were 
directed to carry out without further investigation 
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the old sentence of death passed fifteen years 
before. On October 28th, 1618, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
shivering with ague, was brought from the Tower 
to receive his sentence, which Chief Justice Montague 
pronounced with feeling and courtesy. The great 
knight was to be beheaded next day in Palace 
Yard which lies outside the Houses of Parliament 
in Westminster. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, who was now sixty-six years of 
age, spent his last night on earth in the Gate House 
at Westminster. Early on the morning of October 
29th the Dean of Westminster, Dr. Robert Tounson, 
gave him his last sacrament, then he breakfasted 
and smoked his last pipe of tobacco. As he was 
still smoking the summons came, and as he passed 
out of the door he drank a cup of sack which was 
offered to him. 

Round the scaffold in Palace Yard an immense 
multitude had assembled to see the great Englishman 
die, and in Randolph Carew’s balcony hard by were 
some of his friends, the Lords Arundel, Northamp- 
ton and Doncaster amongst them, and these came 
down and warmly shook his hand. His dying 
declaration carefully prepared took twenty-five 
minutes to deliver, and could plainly be heard 
by the multitude. In it he again and at length 
refuted all the charges brought against him. 

This finished and as he was about to kneel before 
the block the Dean suggested that he should kneel 
so as to face the east. Sir Walter immediately 
complied, but remarked ‘‘ What matter which way 
the head lie so the heart be right?” He refused to 
have his eyes bandaged as was the custom, and told 
the executioner that he would himself give the 
signal for the axe to fall by stretching out his 
hands. After a last brief prayer he stretched out 
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his hands and another great Englishman and 
great knight passed through the bitter portals of 
the scaffold to undying fame. 

Wrapped in his cloak Sir Walter Raleigh’s body 
was buried in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, whilst 
his head was embalmed and taken away by Lady 
Raleigh, and kept by her during the twenty-nine 
years of her widowhood, and it is believed was 
buried with her. 


COLONEL BLOOD STEALS THE 
CROWN 


NE of the most audacious attempts at 

burglary ever heard of was that of Colonel 

Blood, who in the reign of Charles II 

stole with violence the State crown and orb from 

the Tower, and very nearly got clear away with 
them, as is herein narrated. 

Apparently in those days the Keeper of the Jewel 
House was himself liable for the pay of his staff, 
but finding this too great a strain Sir Gilbert Talbot 
obtained permission from the King to allow his 
deputy, Talbot Edwards, to make his own salary 
by exhibiting the Crown Jewels, taking such fees 
as the generosity or opulence of individual visitors 
might move them to subscribe. Amongst those 
who came thus to view the Crown Jewels was an 
Irishman named Colonel Blood, who had been 
engaged in many a wild adventure. Disguised as 
a parson Colonel Blood ingratiated himself with 
Talbot Edwards, and became a frequent visitor. 

The Crown Jewels were not very carefully guarded 
in those days, being merely deposited in a cupboard 
or recess in the wall with a wired door in front of 
it through which they might be viewed by those 
who had paid their fees. This cupboard was in a 
small chamber on the ground floor of the Martin 
Tower. 

In the upper stories of the Martin Tower lived 
Talbot Edwards and his wife and daughter. There 
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were no guards or sentries, whilst Talbot Edwards 
himself was over seventy years of age. It was as 
we should say nowadays, simply asking for trouble, 
and Colonel Blood set to work to fulfil his part. 
After paying frequent visits and after the inter- 
change of various courtesies, the Reverend Colonel 
Blood opened his heart to the old man. He said 
that he thought Miss Edwards was a most charming 
young lady, worthy of a handsome and rich partner 
in marriage; which very person he had under 
his own eye and tutelage, being none other than 
his own nephew. Talbot Edwards and his wife 
were much flattered with this kind proposal, and 
Miss Edwards being by no means adverse to these 
preliminary overtures said she would like to see 
the dashing gallant before going further with the 
undertaking. It was therefore agreed that Parson 
Blood should come to breakfast one morning and 
bring his nephew to be introduced to the family. 

As a matter of fact Colonel Blood had no nephew, 
gallant or otherwise, but that was a small detail 
that could be easily rectified and a presentable 
substitute procured. 

One fine May morning, in pursuance of this 
happy agreement, Colonel Blood wearing the shovel 
hat and flowing gown of a parson, and accom- 
panied by three confederates, one of whom was to 
pose as the nephew and the other two as friends 
and witnesses of the contract, arrived at the Martin 
Tower at the early hour of 7 a.m. The ladies were 
a little flustered at this very early visit, and hastened 
upstairs to put on such finery as was suitable to 
the occasion. Colonel Blood had counted on this 
‘and therefore turning genially to his host asked 
him to help while away the time by showing him and 
his friends the Crown Jewels. Talbot Edwards 
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readily consented and accompanied by Blood and 
two of his confederates descended to the chamber 
where the jewels were kept. The pseudo-nephew 
was left upstairs, ostensibly impatiently awaiting 
the appearance of his inamorata, but really as a 
sentry to give timely warning if anyone should 
approach the Martin Tower. Miss Edwards with 
pardonable curiosity sent her maid to have a look 
at the young man and to report on his appearance 
and bearing. The maid had a good peep and came 
back to tell her mistress that her would-be fiancé 
was a fine young fellow of good favour. 


Meanwhile Talbot Edwards, with his three visitors, 


had entered the Jewel chamber, and as was the 
standing order locked the door on the inside. No 
sooner had he done so than the old man was stunned 
by a blow on the head, delivered with a wooden 
mallet brought for that purpose, and was then 
gagged and bound. Colonel Blood now took the 
keys from him and opening the wire door of the 
recess in which the Crown Jewels were kept handed 
out the crown, orb and sceptre. 

Using again the wooden mallet the crown was 
flattened so as to fit into a bag which Colonel Blood 
had fastened round his waist and which was con- 
cealed by his parson’s gown. During this drastic 
treatment of the crown some of the larger stones, 
and amongst them the Black Prince’s ruby, fell 
out and were hastily pocketed by the confederates. 
The orb was thrust into the slack of his breeches 
by one of Blood’s men, whilst the other set to work 
to file the sceptre into two short lengths for easier 
transport. 

So far all had gone well and according to plan, 
but at this moment an almost miraculous inter- 
vention occurred. 
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It seems that young Edwards, son of old Talbot 
Edwards, was a soldier and was engaged in some 
warlike venture in Flanders. During a cessation 
of hostilities he was granted leave to return to 
England to visit his old parents, and as was not 
unusual in those days when postage was expensive 
and the post such as it was slow moving, he arrived 
in person to give this welcome news to his parents. 

Curiously enough the exact moment which the 
winds and the waves and the uncertainties of travel 
chose to precipitate him at his own front door 
was just at the very moment when Colonel Blood 
and his confederates had knocked his father sense- 
less, and were preparing to decamp with the crown 
and regal emblems. 

Arrived at the entrance to his father’s quarters 
in the Martin Tower young Edwards found a 
stranger, no less than our friend the bridegroom 
aspirant, barring the way. This young man de- 
manded of young Edwards his business, which 
seemed to young Edwards a strange welcome to 
his own home. With a curt rejoinder probably 
couched in the rough soldier dialect of Flanders’ 
fields, young Edwards brushed past Colonel Blood’s 
look-out man, and sensing that something was 
wrong ran upstairs calling out for his mother and 
sister. These in surprise and joy ran to greet the 
soldier boy. 

“And where is the old man?” asked young 
Edwards. 

“He is downstairs showing some fine gentlemen 
the Crown Jewels,’ replied Mrs. Edwards with 
conscious and Miss Edwards with still more conscious 
pride. 

Young Edwards who was no fool and inured to 
wars and alarms immediately ran down to the Jewel 
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room, and there found his old father gagged and 
bound, the door open, whilst only a glance sufficed 
to show that the crown had gone. Leaving his 
father to the ministrations of his mother and sister, 
young Edwards dashed off in pursuit, for the moment 
he had brushed past him the look-out man had 
warned Colonel Blood and his confederates who 
at once moved off rapidly with their booty. The 
hue and cry was at once raised, but Colonel Blood 
had got a few minutes’ start, and the Tower is 
a confused place with many twists and turns. 
The cry went round “ Treason! Treason! the 
crown is stolen !”’ and every one dashed about not 
knowing who or what to look for. Least suspicious 
of all was the well-known parson, who had become 
a familiar figure from his benevolent bearing, a 
frequent and honoured visitor to the Tower and 
to Mr. Edwards. Indeed he seemed more zealous 
than any, for as he hastened along he pointed at 
others running with stentorious shouts of “ Stop 
the thief.”’ Even the captain of the main guard, 
Captain Beckenham, narrowly escaped being stabbed 
by one of these too well-intentioned pursuers. 
Colonel Blood with his three confederates had 
now made their way across the parade ground by 
the White Tower, down past the Cold Harbour 
Tower, through the main gate of the Bloody Tower, 
and so along Water Lane to the Byward Tower. 
Here they should certainly have been stopped, 
but whether the Yeoman had been bribed or was 
bluffed he certainly allowed the well-known parson 
to pass, and the drawbridge being down the party 
hastened across and passed under the Middle Tower. 
Here two ways lay open, the one through the Bul- 
wark Gate up Tower Hill to the City; the other 
along the whole length of the Wharf to the Iron 
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Gate. Colonel Blood as it proved quite unwisely 
chose this latter route. It is several hundred yards 
from the Middle Tower to the Iron Gate, a straight 
open way in full view of a double row of ramparts. 
Yet even so Colonel Blood very nearly escaped, 
for it was only at the Iron Gate when the party 
were within an ace of mounting the horses there 
awaiting them, that they were rounded up and 
after a fierce scuffle made prisoners. Indeed one 
of the party actually got to horse and was galloping 
off when in his excitement he charged a Jong beam 
jutting out from a cart laden with wood, and was 
knocked senseless from his steed. 

When Colonel Blood and his confederates were 
searched the crown and orb and all the important 
jewels were recovered, only missing were a few 
small stones which had fallen out during the flight 
and mélée and which were never recovered. 

Considering the age and the heinous nature of 
this outrage, it would be only natural to expect 
that Colonel Blood after undergoing the most refined 
tortures that existed or could be invented, would 
then be hanged, drawn, and quartered at Tyburn, 
or other convenient spot. But curiously enough 
none of these things happened. On the contrary 
Charles II said he would try the case himself, and 
ordered the prisoner to be sent by river to White- 
hall. What the King said to Colonel Blood, or 
what Colonel Blood said to the King, has never 
been clearly revealed, but evidently Colonel Blood’s 
Trish wit found a way out of so dangerous a dilemma, 
for King Charles burst into a cheerful laugh, and 
instead of hanging Colonel Blood ordered him to 
be given a pension of £500 a year, and to be placed 
on the King’s Bodyguard. 

Naturally tongues wagged over this strange 
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leniency, and the more malicious said that King 
Charles had instigated Colonel Blood to steal the 
Crown Jewels and had proposed to share the booty 
with him. Others averred that the attempt was 
the outcome of a bet, the King having in one of his 
jovial moods bet £1,000 that no one would take his 
crown—meaning depose him—and that Colonel 
Blood had taken the bet to refer to the crown and 
regal emblems, and had attempted to win the bet 
by stealing them. Again some said that Colonel 
Blood had some deep grievance for which he could 
get no redress and thought of this unique way of 
bringing himself and his claims to the King’s notice. 
These stories may be taken for what they are 
worth, but it is without doubt that Colonel Blood 
got his £500 a year and a place on the Bodyguard. 


HOW A LADY OUTWITTED THE 
LIEUTENANT 


of Preston was the Earl of Nithsdale. 

He, together with the Earl of Derwent- 
water and Lord Kenmure, was implicated in the 
Jacobite rising in favour of “‘ James III” and with 
them was sent a prisoner to the Tower of London. 

All three lords were tried at Westminster on 
February 19th, 1716, found guilty and sentenced 
to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. This was 
however mitigated in so far that the execution 
was to be by the more honourable way, as it was 
called, of beheading with the axe on the scaffold 
on Tower Hill. The date fixed for the execution 
was February 24th, and on that day Lords Derwent- 
water and Kenmure suffered the extreme penalty, 
but Lord Nithsdale had escaped from the same 
fate by so narrow a margin as twelve hours. 

The escape was contrived and carried through 
by his wife Lady Nithsdale, and reads like a romance. 
Lord Nithsdale was imprisoned in a small room 
on the top floor of the Lieutenant’s Lodgings which 
led out of the Council Chamber, also known as 
Guy Fawkes’ room. This small room stands at 
the top of several flights of stairs, which lead 
down on to Tower Green, which is inside both Inner 
and Outer Ballium Walls. From the window 
of the room is a sheer drop of some 40 feet to 
Water Lane on the river face, and outside Water 
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Lane lies the Outer Ballium Wall. Rejecting the 
possibility of escape from the window Lady Niths. 
dale contrived that it should be made right down 
the stairs through the Lieutenant’s Lodgings, out 
through the front door, past all guards and sentries 
on to Tower Green. Then through the gateway 
of the Bloody Tower where was another guard 
with sentries, along Water Lane to the Byward 
Tower where further guards had to be passed, 
across the drawbridge over the moat and past the 
Spur Guard at the Middle Tower, and finally through 
Bulwark Gate. It would seem that only by a 
miracle could such seemingly stupendous impedi- 
ments be surmounted, but Lady Nithsdale performed 
that miracle. 

Her plan was this. It being the poor nobleman’s 
last evening upon earth the authorities were some- 
what lenient in allowing his friends and old servants 
to come and say farewell to him. Amongst these 
naturally was Lady Nithsdale, and with her she 
brought a Miss Hilton. Miss Hilton shed many 
tears and some of her garments and then made a 
sorrowful departure. She was succeeded by another 
lady, Mrs. Mills by name, who before departing 
managed to leave behind her hood as well as 
several articles of female apparel. A wig closely 
resembling that of Mrs. Mills had also been 
smuggled in by Lady Nithsdale, so that Lord 
Nithsdale could now be completely disguised as a 
woman, to a casual observer not unlike Mrs. Mills. 

Hastily donning these garments, with Mrs. Mills’s 
hood well drawn over his face, and weeping bitterly 
into a handkerchief so held as to hide his face, 
Lord Nithsdale was led to the door of his room by 
Lady Nithsdale and fared on his way downstairs 
in charge of Lady Nithsdale’s maid. The two 
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clinging together and apparently overcome with 
grief were given a sympathetic right of way out 
of the Lieutenant’s Lodgings. To the guards and 
sentries as they passed them the maid, her voice 
broken with emotion, explained that they had just 
said their farewells to the noble lord and were 
hurrying home. The tender-hearted Yeomen and 
soldiers respectfully let them pass, so that in a few 
minutes Lord Nithsdale, disguised as Mrs. Mills, 
was clear of the Tower and was hastening to a place 
of concealment prepared for him. 

Meanwhile Lady Nithsdale, who had been left 
behind alone, had a most difficult part to play 
so that suspicion might not be aroused till the 
fugitive was safely out of the Tower. After seeing 
Lord Nithsdale and the maid safely down the 
stairs she returned to the empty room and closed 
the door. Then walking up and down she entered 
into an audible conversation with herself so as to 
convey the impression that both Lord Nithsdale 
and herself were still there. Thus she spoke loud 
and clear herself, and then gave a deep rumbling 
reply as if it came from aman. This she kept up 
till she calculated that the fugitive must be clear 
away or captured, then she opened the door and 
as she stood outside entered into further parting 
converse with the imaginary person within. Then 
she closed the door softly and sadly, and prepared 
with seeming reluctance to depart. 

Scarcely had she commenced descending the 
stairs when she was horrified to meet a servant 
carrying up lights for his lordship’s room, for the 
evening was closing in. But Lady Nithsdale’s 
nerve never failed her, and with kindly words 
she turned the servant back, saying that his lordship 
was at his devotions and did not wish to be disturbed. 
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Then with dignity and without haste Lady Nithsdale 
continued her way out of the Lieutenant’s Lodgings 
and out of the Tower, followed by the respectful 
and sympathetic glances of the guards and sentries. 
As soon as Lady Nithsdale was out of the Tower 
all leisurely conduct ceased, for entering her carriage 
she drove post haste to the residence of her devoted 
friend the Duchess of Montrose, and asked her for 
advice and assistance in this dire necessity. Now 
it so happened that the Venetian Ambassador was 
about to leave London on his return to Italy, and 
was taking with him a goodly retinue of servants 
both English and others, and then as now a foreign 
Ambassador was allowed many privileges not 
enjoyed by ordinary mortals. It was therefore 
fairly certain that his servants would escape any 
close scrutiny, and that there was no apparent 
reason why Lord Nithsdale should not go with them, 
disguised as a lackey or other servitor. The 
Duchess of Montrose, by her influence and probably 
purse, arranged that a servant should be taken on 
in the train of the Ambassador at Her Grace’s 
recommendation, for the purpose of gaining ex- 
perience and the acquiring of languages with 
foreign travel. Lord Nithsdale was therefore taken 
out of his concealment and donning the rich livery 
of the Venetian Ambassador sailed in his train 
without let or hindrance or even suspicion. His 
devoted wife, we may be sure, followed him and 
exiles though they were they must often have made 
merry over the masquerade by which the block 
on Tower Hill had been deprived of its prey. Lord 
Nithsdale died in Rome thirty-three years later. 


TORTURES 


HOUGH torture has never been authorised 
by the Law of England, it could apparently 
be employed by special permission of the 

King or of his Council. The place chosen was 
the torture chamber in the White Tower, in those 
days a dank, dark, gruesome place, underground 
and only lighted by a candle held by the torturer’s 
assistant. Few would recognise this place of ill 
fame in the brightly lighted whitewashed basement 
which is visited by thousands daily in the White 
Tower. 

The best known and most familiar torture used 
in the Tower was the rack, a model of which is to 
be seen in the crypt of St. John’s Chapel, together 
with a few other tortures which were preserved as 
historic relics when Charles I ordered all implements 
of torture to be broken up and destroyed. The 
rack, as its name implies, stretched the victim 
till in extreme cases his arms came out of their 

- sockets and his knees and ankles out of joint. 

The Scavenger’s Daughter, so called after Sir L. 
Skeffington, a Lieutenant of the Tower who in- 
vented it, the name being a rude corruption of 
his name, on the other hand was said to compress 
the victim till when applied to the full the blood 
burst from his finger tips. 

Then there was the thumbscrew, so called because 
it could easily be worked with the finger and thumb, 
It is like a miniature yoke which was so fixed as 
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to catch the quick of the nails, and when screwed 
tight caused great pain. 

The “ bracelets,’ another form of torture, were 
iron bracelets riveted round the wrist and then being 
attached to a short chain the prisoner was hung 
thereby frcm a beam above. 

The “ brakes ” was a horrible device for forcing 
out, or breaking one by one, a prisoner’s teeth. 

The “ barnacles ”’ consisted of a short stick with 
a string noose at the end. Through this noose 
was pulled the prisoner’s upper lip, and then the 
stick was twisted round till a severe stricture was 
caused giving intense pain. 

These are a few of the more common tortures 
used in the Tower of London, mostly in Tudor 
and Stuart days. 

Torture came to an end in England through the 
courage of a young officer named Lieutenant Felton. 
He was accused of murdering the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and was by Archbishop Laud threatened 
with torture if he did not confess. Lieutenant 
Felton replied: “If I am racked, my lord, I may 
happen in my agony to accuse your lordship.”’ 

The Archbishop, taken aback by this bold and 
embarrassing utterance, went to Charles I and 
asked for orders. The King thereupon consulted 
the law officers of the Crown who gave the opinion 
that ‘‘torture could not be applied according to 
English law.” 

From that day forth all racks, screws, ropes, 
hooks and other agents of torture were relegated 
to holes and passages in the Tower, where they 
gradually fell into decay and disappeared. 


THE CEREMONY OF THE KEYS 


of the Tower are locked with much cere- 

mony, and have so been locked night 
after night for very many centuries—indeed some 
seven hundred years. 

At the hour fixed, which is nowadays 10 p.m., 
the Yeoman Porter or as he is now called the Chief 
Warder, having first received the keys from the 
Constable or his representative, approaches the main 
guard and demands an escort. This is detailed 
by the Officer of the Guard and consists of one 
non-commissioned officer and four men under 
arms and one, generally a bugler, carrying a lantern. 
This escort, with the Chief Warder carrying the 
keys in the midst, then marches off to lock the 
gates. From the beginning the Yeoman Porter 
was allowed “a varlet at ij d. a day ”’ to assist him 
in his duties, and we may now see a Yeoman join 
the procession in place of the varlet of old. March- 
ing to the outer barrier, where once stood the Bul- 
wark Gate, the Gate is locked and barred, and during 
this process the soldiers of the escort turn inwards 
and present arms. The keys with their escort then 
march back to the Middle Tower, and there too 
the Gates are locked with the same ceremony. 
Next the procession moves back across the bridge 
over the moat to the Byward Tower, and this 
the third and innermost Gate, is locked with the 
same procedure. Then the keys and escort march 
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up Water Lane, and make as if to turn under the 
Gateway of the Bloody Tower. Here however they 
are brought up sharp by a sentry who lowering his 
bayonet challenges : 

‘** Halt, who comes there ? ” 

The Chief Warder replies: ‘‘ The Keys.” 

The sentry, not satisfied, demands: ‘‘ Whose 
keys) 

** King George’s keys,”’ replies the Chief Warder, 

‘“* Pass, King George’s keys. All’s well.” And 
the sentry then lifts his bayonet and allows the 
procession to pass. 

The Chief Warder with the keys and the escort 
then proceed till they arrive opposite the main 
guard, which has already been drawn up under its 
officer, and wheeling inwards come to the halt 
facing it. The officer of the main guard then gives 
the order ‘‘ Guard and escort, present arms.” This 
order being obeyed the Chief Warder then steps to 
the front, and taking off his beefeater hat, says in 
a loud voice : 

“God preserve King George ! ” 

To which the guard and escort in chorus reply : 

*“* Amen.” 

A slight pause and then the massed buglers blow 
the nightly ‘‘ Last Post.” 

And thus one more day in the age-long history of 
the Tower of London fades away in the soft last 
notes of the bugle. 


THE END 
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Saturday Review—“ Is not only one of the fullest and most nearly 
complete accounts ... but a fascinating piece of literary 
workmanship written by one who lives within its walls and 
loves every stone of them.” 

Daily Telegraph—“ A most enjoyable book.” 

The Bookman—“ A most readable and valuable book.” 

The Athenaeum—“ An ably written work.” 

Sheffield Daily Telegraph—“ A fascinating book.” 


THE JEWEL HOUSE 


The Royal Regalia in the Tower of London is the most wonderful 
and valuable in existence, and Sir George Younghusband has 
told its romantic story with great vividness. 

The story is given of Colonel Blood’s almost successful endeavour 
to steal the treasures. This constitutes a unique document. The 
history is given of diamonds, rubies and sapphires of priceless value 
and often of untold antiquity now in the King’s Crown. With 
numerous illustrations in colour and black and white. 3/6 net 


Weekly Dispatch—“ Packed full of good stories.” 

Western Morning News—“‘ An entertaining book.” 

John o’ London’s Weekly—“ A fascinating story.” 

Yorkshire Observer—‘‘ An absorbing and most instructive work.” 

Truth—“ Sir George’s subject is fascinating at once aesthetically, 
historically and romantically, and he has certainly made the 
most of it.” 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF GREEN LABEL PUBLICATIONS 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION TO HERBERT JENKINS, LTD., 
3, YORK STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1. 





HERBERT JENKINS’ 
1LATEST 2/6 NOVELS 


THE KILLING OF EZRA BURGOYNE 


By PETER LUCK. Author of Under the Fourth—? 


Anunknown nephew comes to the Athertons from Australia. 
On the same night an Australian is murdered near by. Is the 
nephew guilty? A credible and convincing story, with 
many thrills. 


MURDER ISLAND sy wynpDHAM MARTYN. 


Author of The Triumphant Prodigal. 


A house-party on Fratton Island believe it is haunted 
by the ghost of old Skull and Cross-bones Fratton, the 17th 
century pirate. But Anthony Trent has his doubts. A 
thrilling mystery.: 


O PETRINA ! 


By A. A. THOMSON. Author of Steeple Thatchby. 


How Petrina eluded her numerous suitors—with the help 
of ‘“‘Mr. James.’’ But she found she couldn’t elude James 
himself. Mr. Thomson has provided a joyous entertain- 
ment—just the book for a wet day. 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE. Author of Summer Lightning. 
John Carrol and Hugo Carmody both wanted Pat, and she 
wasn’t quite sure which to choose. ‘The result was a terrible 


mix-up. However, Mr. Wodehouse straightens things out in 
the end. 


CHILDREN OF THE DEAD END 


By PATRICK MACGILL. Author of Sid Puddiefoot. 


The autobiography of a navvy—the novel that made.a 
reputation, In Moleskin Joe the author has added a unique 
character to Literature. 


By GEORGE C. FOSTER. Author of Cats and Clover. 

There is a great deal of matter in this fine novel, which 
treats of the loves and the hates, the politics and the 
prejudices, of two generations. Mr. Foster at his best. 








HERBERT JENKINS? 
LATEST 2/6 NOVELS 


MR. MULLINER SPEAKING 
By P.G. WODEHOUSE. Author of Meet Mr. Mulliner. 
Mr. Mulliner is one of P. G. Wodehouse’s happiest creations 
7, nothing can dull his sunny outlook on life, nothing can 
i keep him down.” His stories will brighten the gloomiest 
ay. 


RAMAZAN THE RAJAH 
By VERE LOCKWOOD. Author of Son of the Turk. 
A young and arrogant Indian Prince and a proud, fearless 
English girl—such were Reuel de Ramazan and Valerie 
Ransome. Valerie “ played with fire,” and Reuel determined 
to humble her. 


COBWEB CASTLE 
By J. S. FLETCHER. Author of The Wrist Mark. 
Cobweb Castle had a bad reputation. The villagers were 
frightened of it. Yet a solicitor’s clerk, entering the castle, 
hardly expected to find a dead man in evening dress—a 
a with his head battered in by an empty champagne 
ottle. 


THE MAN WITH THE AMBER EYES 

By EDGAR JEPSON and HUGH CLEVELY 

A thrilling and ingenious story of a search after stolen 

pearls, mingled with pleasant interludes of love-making. 

Laughter, thrills, romance, blended into a very exciting and 
entertaining tale. 


THE RAT-PIT 


The Rat-Pit is a Glasgow lodging-house for women where 
the vagrant can get a nightly bunk, no woman being refused 
admittance. The tragic story of Norah Ryan, who com- 
mitted the ‘‘ Great Sin’’ and became an outcast. 


THE COMPULSORY HUSBAND 
By JOHN GLYDER. Author of The Compulsory Wife. 
A riot of laughter. Old Brommilow fell into a sea of 
troubles when he admitted the pretty little wife of the 
foreigner across the road into his house at midnight, clad 
only in rain-soaked silk pyjamas. 
























































HERBERT JENKINS’ 
LATEST 2/- NOVELS 


THE SECRET OF THE SANDHILLS 
By ARTHUR GASK. Author of Cloud, the Smiter. 
An exciting Australian mystery story. 


A MURDER FOR A MILLION 
By ROY VICKERS. Author of Ishmael’s Wife. 
Old Gregory offered a million pounds to his murderer. 


By PIERRE BENOIT. Author of The Lady of Lebanon. 
The story of how love came to a middle-aged woman. 


THE BLACK BUDDHA sy, tapy cuirty. 


Plot and intrigue centring around a hidden treasure. 


| THE GUARDED SOUL 


By ALAN DARE. Author of The Eye of Abu. 
A romance of two brothers who loved the same woman. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE JURY 


By PATRICK LEYTON and A. COMPTON-RICKETT. 
The story of a brilliant advocate and a beautiful criminal. 


GUILTY BUT——>? 


By SEFTON KYLE. Author of The Man in the Shadow. 
How a man believed long dead was murdered. 


THE HOPE STRANGE MYSTERY 
By ERNEST H. SHORT and A. COMPTON-RICKETT. 
This novel won a Two Thousand Dollar Prize. 


THE MAN ON DECK 


By DOROTHY KIRKLAND. Author of Raggity. 
The tale of a savage conflict between passion and duty. 


THE MISSING BANKER 


By CHARLES BRANDON. 
Author of The Mystery of King’s Everard. 
What happened to Reuben Barton, the banker? 


THE EYE OF ABU 


By ALAN DARE. Author of The Guarded Soul. 


A story packed with thrilling incident and exciting adven- 
ture, 
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